











MONTHLY PANORAMA. 











JUNE, 1810. 


CHARL"s, ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA. 


WE present to our readers a well executed Print of this 
celebrated Prince—celebrated, in our opiuvion, rater for the 
scenes in which he was engaged, than for the talents he dis. 
played. There wasa time in which he was panegyrized as the 
saviour of Europe, and the rival of Bonaparte; but it was be. 
fore they met. From that moment Napoleon had no competi- 
tor, even in the opinion of the ignorant and wretched journa. 
lists of the day. The star of the House of Austria, a! ways 
fortunate, but seldom commanding, declined from the moment 
this extraordinary man appeared, and would have descended 
for ever into darkness, had not the Conqueror bestowed a por. 
tion of his beams upon the weaning luminary, The marriage 
has saved the House of Austria from ruin, and perhaps will 
afford to its princes an opportunity of displaying their prow- 
ess against a less formidable enemy than the Emperor of the 
French. 

Turkey presents a fair and tempting object to the three 
great, we had almost said to the three only Continental powers 
of Europe. The Philosopher will not regret, the Christian 
will rejoice, although the Politician may dread, the approach. 
ing dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. Here indeed is a no- 
ble theatre for Prince Charles—a theatre in which he may di. 
vide the applause even with Massena or Moreau, and in which 
we doubt not, he will rise superior. He will, we hope, ** pale the 
ineffectual light” of all the generals the ‘T'zar of Muscovy can 
send into the field. But with one of the first generals of this or 
any age, we shall not in future hear him compared. 

But it may be said that the fortune of war is uncertain, and 
that the field of Aspern demonstrates the ability of the Aus. 
trian Prince. We hold another, perbaps a novel creed, Net- 
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withstanding the declamations so frequently repeated of the 
fickleness of fortune, and the inconstancy of victory, we are 
firmly persuaded that there is no such deity as the former, and 
that the latter is generally faithful to the votary who com. 
bines enterprize with prudence. Success, say the declaimers, is 
a false and uncertain standard—we contend that, in military 
matters particularly, it is a just and judicious criterion of me- 
rit. How are the majority of mankind to judge? With the af. 
fairs of war, with the science of a campaign, they have, and 
can have, but a superficial acquaintance—why then they must 
estimate the conduct of a general by the consequences of his ac. 
tions. Popular, and of course, erroneous, say those who af. 
fect to be wiser than their companions—but the conclusion is 
nevertheless natura] and philosophic. What has Prince Charles 
performed? After receiving a defeat at Ratisbon, he reached 
the banks of the Danube, a few days after Bonaparte had 
taken Vienna. The latter crossed the river, and engaged an 
Austrian army more numerous than his own, at Aspern and 
Fsling. The rising waters carried away Napoleou’s tempo. 
rary bridge, his ammunition and his artillery were on the op- 
posite bank ; and although the enemy perceived his embarrass. 
ment, he was not able to prevent his retreat to the Inder Lo. 
beau. Charles, however, or his generals claimed the merit of 
avictory. A long and interesting narrative of the battle was 
distributed through the Continent, and hailed in England as 
the reign of returning happiness—as the day-.star of that hal- 
cyon season in which liberty was to be restored, and venera- 
ble abuses consecrated; which should give once more to 
France her legislative councils, and prove the innate and here. 
ditary virtue of royalty superior to the transient corrusca- 
tions or scorching rays of plebeian merit. But while Napo- 
leon was erecting fortifications he did not mean to use, Charles 
was fortifying his camp, which his antagonist rendered useless. 
The battle of Wagram decided the fate of the campaign, 
and would have decided the fate of Austria, had not Francis 
fortunately been blessed with a daughter. 

It would be superfluous to repeat the incidents of the Arch. 
duke’s military life; they must be familiar to all our readers. 
His manners are said to be gracious, and his integrity, (we en- 
treat the Prince’s pardon for mentioning so vulgar a virtue) 
is reported to be exemplary and austere. But his constitu. 
tion is delicate, and he is subject to frequent epileptic relapses. 

His Imperial Highness is unmarried, and it is likely will 
continue to prefer the independence of celibacy to the cares 
and comforts of a matrimonial connexion, It-is even said that 
his Highness has not indulged in the luxury of a mistress! 
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RECIPROCAL LOVE. 
To the Editor of the Dublin Panorama. 


Kilkenny, May 16, 1810. 


AS I perceive, Mr. Editor, from the variety of subjects 
admitted intu your Miscellany, that you occasionally indulge a 
Correspondent, [ offer myself to your consideration, It is 
true, Sir, [ have no philosophical dissertation, no political dis. 
cussion, nor eke any attack upon The Satirist, which by the 
way, you seem eflectually to have silenced, but I have a 
Tenver T'ave to unfold, which fills my whole heart, and oc. 
cupies every moment of my existence. Do not smile in deri- 
sion, nor give me one of your sarcastie sneers— He jests at 
scars that never felt a wound.” Hear but my sad tale, and pity 
me, though [ doubt, whether the stern and unforgiving temper 
you have shown in your Miscellany, should not have deterred 
me from pouring my woes into your obdurate bosom.* 

You must know, Sir, that a few winters since, I met at a 
friend’s house, where a large dancing party had assembled, 
Miss Rosapetta Rineepove. Her demeanour was modest 
and retiring, but there was a spirit and sensibility in her 
countenance that attracted and controuled me. Her form 
seemed to be cast in the most delicate mould of the graces, and 
there was a symmetry in all her features, a graciousness and 
sweetness in her smile, and a beamy intelligence in her eye, 
that bewildered the imagination, and reached the heart. 

Love at first sight, they say, is impossible. I can, how. 
ever, disprove the assertion from my own experience. To de. 
scribe her more particularly. Her hair, a dark and silken 
brown, was plainly but elegantly disposed @ la Grec, as the 
milliners call it, but without pearls or flowers, or ornaments 
of any kind—a forehead of polished ivory, dark brows, and 
the loveliest black eyes that ever sparkled with genius, or 
melted with love, gave a character of quickness, of sensibility, 
and of judgment to her aspect, that while it awakened emo- 
tion, inspired respect. Her bosom—but really Mr. Editor, I 
am afraid to trust myself with her bosom. The dazzling 


* Really, Mr. William Willow, this language is not particularly civil ; 
nor as far as we can perceive, is it altogether pertinent, At all events it 
must be allowed, that you have taken rather an odd method of propitiating 
our indulgence, But aman in love, we are told, is not a rational animal, 
and from the specimen before us, we are inclined to credit the assertion. 
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whiteness of the round and regular orbs, their gentle undula. 
tion as she moved, the modest but envious covering which con. 
cealed them, combined with an unspeakable gracefuliness in 
every gesture, and every word, rendered Rosabella one of the 
most fascinating women that ever moved in the dance. Her 
complexion, naturally pale, was heightened into a delicate 
crimson by exercise—but 1 am too minute, | must hasten to 
ny story. 

Having been introduced to her family in a way somewhat 
singular, but which it is unnecessary here to repeat, | became 
a constant visitor, and soon discovered that Rasabetla’s dispo- 
sition was as amiable as her form was beautiful. The delight 
and consolation of an aged and declining mother, she ditlused 
chearfuiness and inspired benevolence whenever she appeared, 
As | endeavoured to recommend myself to the old lady, I had 
frequent occasion to observe the felicity of Rosabella’s tem. 
per, on very trying occasions, with a maiden aunt, who took 
an unaccountable antipathy to your humble servant. in due 
time, however, having previously felt the pulse of my gentle 
mistress, by a few sonnets to her eye-brows, and a few lyrics 
to her eyes, by an elegy on disappointed passion, and a stanza 
on mutual love, I ventured to declare myself, what she must 
have long since suspected, her ardent and passionate admirer, 
Oh! for the pen of Rousseau, or the soft and touching pencil of 
Burney, in her tenderest moments! The carnation of the rose 
is trite and tame—the tremor of the sensitive plant may answer 
for a simile—but who thinks of a rose, when the cheek of her 
who is dearer to him than the dvadems of the earth, kindles 
into the crimson of kindness—when her eye beaming with the 
softuess of the dove, melts into consent—who thinks of*the sen. 
sitive plant, when her hand trembles as he presses it to his lips, 
when her tongue faulters, when her bosom heaves 

Well, Sir, for a some time after Rosabella’s acceptance, 
and my declaration, matters went swimmingly forward, but, 1 
unfortunately found, that my tender Bella was the only per. 
son in her family to whom my visits were acceptable. It is 
true, as an acquaintance [ was welcome, but they did not wish 
to form an alliance with a child of fortune, with one whose 
profession was arms, and whose dependence was upon the 
sword. J do not blame them, for although I had just obtained 
a captain’s commission, and my friends were very powerful, I 
am aware that Rosabella’s beauty, accomplishments, and dis. 
position merited a mere wealthy connexion. But on my side 
the die was cast ; from her I had obtained an implied cousent, 
for she had, whether through delicacy or prudence, perhaps 
from both, declined a positive and direct concurrence. In the 
mean time her mother died, and the guardianship devolved 
vpon my old enemy, Mrs. Bridget, her aunt. From this mo. 








ment no terms were kept with me, and the malevolent old hari. 
dan seized the most unpleasant opportunity, and used the most 
mortifying but polite expressions on my dismissal. Should you 
insert this narrative, in my next, lL mean to 
mainder of my unhappy story. 


sive vou the re. 


1 remain, Sir, yours in tribulation, 


WILLIAM WiLLOW., 


MEMOIR OF LORD MANNERS. 
(Continued from Page 211.) 


LORD MANNERS was returned when very young for the 
borough of Newark, which he continued to represent in five 
successive parliaments. He seldom mixed in the noisy and fac- 
tious contentions which divided the house, and shook the public 
coniidence in the integrity of its members, almost to the base. 
In the Prince’s business, however, Mr, Sutton was active, per- 
severing, luminous and persuasive. ‘To this he lent the whole 
momentuin of his parliamentary eloquence ; and so much credit 
did he obiain for his moderation and powers of reasoning, that 
the two greatest men who ever sat in the Commons, Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt, vied with each other in the panegyrics they be. 
stowed upon his abilities. Indeed Mr. Sutton is said to have 
made a greater impression upon the public mind ou the occa. 
sion, than any other person has been able to accomplish before 
or since that period, 

The great effort which Mr. Sutton made in favour of the 
Prince, -was in the Spring of 1802. Our space will not, of 
course, allow us to detail one of the most vigorous and logical 
speeches which the House ever heard upon a similar occasion 
He concluded by. moving for a committee of inquiry—but the 
Minister eluded the resolution by the order of the day—his 
majority, indeed, was not considerable, there being 103 for 
Mr. Sutton’s motion, and 160 for the Minister. 

But while Mr. Sutton cultivated his parliamentary talents, 
he did not neglect his profession. In fact he had been rising 
rapidly at the bar, and those acquainted with the clearness and 
precision of his understanding, and the depth and extent of his 
acquisitions, will not be surprized that qualities so much supe- 
rior to the pride of birth, added to the splendour of his cor 
nexions and descent, should have induced Mr. Addington to 
strenghten himself in the Iloase of Commons as well as in the 
JTouse of Lords, by investing Mr. Sutton with the dignity of the 
Solicitorship. Henceforward we find him acting with the 
ministry of Mr. Addington, in the moderation, and if we may 
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be allowed the term, in the equanimity of which, Mr. Sutton 
seems to have been peculiarly qualified by temper and character, 

In 1805, upon the resignation of Baron Hotham, Sir Thomas 
Manners Sutton (for on being made Solicitor, the customary 
honour of knighthood was bestowed by the King) was elevated 
to the Bench of the Exchequer. In this honourable and active, 
though comparatively private situation, he remained only two 
years, for in 1807, having previously witnessed the elevation of 
his brother to the —_ See of York, he was made 
Lord Chancellor of Lreland, 

fn descanting upon the intrigue which displaced the last 
ministry, and in visiting the conduct of Mr, Perceval with those 
reproaches of bigotry or of chicane, with which his enemies so 
loudly charge him, and which his friends so feebly resist, we 
have been cautious, in the spirit of just and conscientious jour- 
nalists, to separate the members of his government from the 
principle s of their chief. ‘This, we trust, was sufliciently ma. 
nifested in the brief memoir which we p ublished of the Duke of 
Richmond; and it is with supreme satistaction that we find our. 
selves able to omit all consideration of Mr. Perceval in speak~ 
ing of the official and political conduct of Lord Manners. 

In considering Lord Mauners’s judicial character, it is im- 
possible to dismiss his predecessors at the great seal from our 
recollection; all men doubtless of great ability and much legal 
Knowledge, but differing from each other almost as much as if 
they were of different professions. ‘The haughty, petulant, 
repulsive and supercilious demeanor of Lord Clare was very 
insufliciently compensated by rapidity of perception, by acute. 
ness, which, by the way, has been praised over-much, and by 
that dispatch, which would be really wonderful, if we could re. 
concile it to our tame and tardy notion of equity and justice. 
Lord Redesdale delighted in the opposite extreme, After the 
Pythagorean silence imposed by the cold and insolent manner 
of his predecessor, it was edifying to hear the equity lectures of 
the good judge. ‘The Bar was astonished and gratified; his 
Lordship allowed every one to ventila/e, and held forth himself 
on every decent occasion, and indeed, frequently when no occa. 
sion offered, ‘The matter was new, the juniors were instructed, 
but the clieuts were delayed. Mr, Ponsonby succeeded. Our 
partiality to this gentleman will not allow us to characterize 
his merits; he sat for a single season, but he evinced those abi. 
lities on the Bench, and that discrimination which he has dis- 
y] 


plaved on every public and professional occasion. It is said he 

vas without suilicient experience, but his general knowledge 
and excellent understanding would have speedily rendered his 
judicial fame as high that as which he had previously acquired 
at the Bar or in the Senate, 


‘Yo those men succeeded Lord Manners—and here.we find 
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it dificult on the one hand to abstain from the show of flattery, 
of which, however, we do not dread the imputation ; and on the 
other to avoid the invidiousness of censure, of which we ac- 
knowledge ourselves somewhat apprehensive, But the contrast 
is not of our creation—it exists in the very nature of the sub- 
ject. Comparing or rather contrasting Lord Manners with 
Lord Clare, we find in him the reverse of all those qualities, 
for which the latter was feared, even by his favourites, (for his 
Lordship had favourites at the bar,) and hated—we must use the 
word—by the practitioners in general, and by the public at 
large. Attentive, decorous, genilemanlike, equally disti 
guished for urbanity and acuteness, Lord Manners equals 
Lord Clare in the facility of his perception bue surpasses him 
in the accuracy of his ideas. With Lord Redesdale the con. 
trast, though not so violent, is almost as strongly defined. 
lis Lordship with all the knowledge of a great master, had 
all the pedantry of a little one—possessing the ore he encum- 
bered himself with the dross of science. Whatever he did 
was well done indeed, but his liberality of display became ex. 
travagant, and his learning, ,instead of smoothing the path of 
equity, entangled and retarded the motions of justice. Lord 
Manners may not beso deeply read, but to every subject he 
brings suflicient learning to understand, and suflicient judgment 
to explain. He does not deliver chancery lectures from the 
bench, but his decisions are luminous, and his decrees are just. 
By simplifying the principles of his court he has accele rated 
the public business. In short, we should recommend him as a 
model to some judges now in our miud’s eye, if we were not 
aware, that certain qualities, like the poet’s imagination, must 
be born with the possessor. For it is impossible to display 
unaffected urbanity of manners, without genuine benevolence 
of heart. 


SIORLAMH AND CELIDA; 


A Traditional Tale of Ireland, > fifteenth century, zzith 
other Poems, by Preston Fiizgeral 7 Esq. 1» a Vernor 
Hood and Sharpe ; 3 Dublin, W. Figgis, Nassau-street. 


THE nationality of the Scots has become proverbial. By 
many the extreme, perhaps the unjust preference with which 
they regard their own — has been objected to them as a 
fault; the sarcasm of Dr. Johnson is in every reader's recollec. 
tion. In our opinion, however, this nation lality, instead of 


being censurable, redounds highly to the honour of our Cale. 































donian countrymen. We have frequently regretted that a 
virtue, which borders upon, if indeed it may not be identitied 
with patriotism, is so very rare among the literati of our own 
country. ‘The poets of Scotland, and they now hold the first 
rauk in the poetical world, when they do not use their own 
happy, but barbarous dialect, delight in celebrating the 
atchievements of their own heroes. ‘The Muse of Walter Scott 
is familiar to all our readers; the Last Minstrel chants his 
Lav, and Warmion performs deeds of valour upon Scottish 
ground, The scenery, the characters, the manners are Cale. 
donian; he introduces us into the halls of the Donglases and 
the Beanclugh, and we are made witnesses, we hear the Jan- 
guage, we see the martial deportment, and we fee! the passions 
of the rude chieftains of the North. Lf we glow with the page, 
how must a Scotchman glory in the poet?) We may censure 
his nationality, but has he not a right to be proud? His ylo- 
rious ancestors are again produced upon the scene, and he may 
challenge a comparison with the hanghtiest of England’s nobles, 
and with the happiest of her bards. 

freland, however, whose armorial ensign is a harp, whose 
sons have been celebrated for imagination, and among whom 
are to be found the originals of those poems, of which Scotland 
and Macpherson have so loudly boasted, has hitherto, like her 
university, maintained an inglorious silence. Her poets have 
chosen foreign themes, and seem cautiously to have abstained 
from an allusion to their native island, It seems as if the men. 
tion of treland or her antiquities were unfashionable, for there 
is scarce a vestige of Irish scenery or character to be found 
among the modern poets of this country, Mr. Moore has 
given us Anacreon in a very beautiful version, and has written 
many delightful and dangerous amatory poems; he has also 
given us a political satire of considerable point and merit, in- 
dependent of his Epistles from America; but Mr. Moore has 
not condescceneed to abandon the Vestigia Greca, or the in. 
sidions Muse of Secundus. Ie is not one of those, who, in the 
language of Mr. Fitzgerald, is ** accustomed to dwell with in. 
terest on the remains of antiquity, and indulge a melancholy 
taste in flinging the beams of fancy over the ruins of time.” 

In this dearth of national poets it is with no common satis. 
faction we open the book of Mr. Fitzgerald. Even if it were 
not, as itis, intrinsically excellent, we own that in our minds 
it would possess an interest from the national cast and cha. 
racter of many of the poems. ‘The middle ages of Ireland do 
not aflord many, although they furnish some, incidents highly 
susceptible of poetical ornament. But the pen of the poet, 
which can give to ** airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” 
may extract, even from the most stubborn and unaccommodating 
elements, the finest materials of character, and the most biil- 








liaut situations for effect. Our country is quite as picturesqt 


jue, 
aud infinitely more beautiful than Scotland, and the manners 
of our ancestors were at least as poetical. We shall presently 
have occasion to see whether Mr. Fitz serald has availed himseif 
of those advantages, whether having dared celehrare domesticé 
Jacta, he has done justice to the stories he has chosen. 


The principal poem in this collection is entitled Tur Sra. 
NIARD; it is also the first in the series. But our immediate 
purpose is to examine the verses founded upon Narionat ‘Tra. 
dition, and which serve to convey a representation of na 
manners and the peculiar feelings of our ancestors. ‘To the 
Spaniard, mowever, we shall pay that attention which the poet 


et 
| 
as well as his sub yer SO amply merit. before we conclude, 
The first of ate National Tales is entitled Siorlamh and 
Celida. The author in an advertis« mae prefixed to poem, 





gives a rapid and elegant outline of his subject, which, as it 
conveys every thing necessary to be known, to the right - 


derstanding of our extracts, we shall previously insert 


From periods remote, and nearly lost in the obset 
to the close of the fifteenth century, when M‘ Donald 
Chichester, from England, ancestors of the pr 
and Antrim, possessed themselves of those tracts, 
western parts of Ireland were governed by their n 
the M‘Quillans ruled over Antrim; and coeval it i 
O’Neals, held sovereign sway in Londonderry and Tyrone ; while Do 
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anciently called Tyrconnell, had too its independent princes, These i- 
tries are contiguous, and, inconseqnence, were often the theatres of the an. 
bition, rapine, and revenge of their barbarous chieftains, One of t » 
tragic scenes, prineipally furnish d by tradition, forms ubj of 
lamh and Celida. The castles described in his poem been by 
author in all the gloomy grandeur of decay, and must | i 
considerable importance > The remains of the idence ) th = 
est of three brothers, who forins a prinvipal figure in this piece, and . 
memory is still preserved by the Trish, in a phrase signifying H the Bad, 
are seated on a bold hill above Newton-Stewart, in the county of 7 
He was a monster of Pp rtidy and cruelty ; 1 the i oi rv 
describe his daughter as disgusting in her person, hideous 1p al 
ing the head of aswine. Her def iv proving I 
the alliances he had te form, proveked him, i said, to har \ 
tain, once in his power, who, having seen, refuse marry her rhe 
of onefyoung prince, among the many victims of t! ; d 
in tradition, and induced the author, during an o ] e 
scene of his suffering, to introduce him as the hero ¢ 

The ruins of Duntuce, the sover ign seat ¢ f M‘Q iltas f 1, 
appear on an insulated rock that towers perpendi v abov t. near 
the Giant’s causeway, and have always prov an 0 to the 
traveller who visits that prodigy of nature, Its lords are 1 $ pos- 
sessed of all the qualifications that constitute the virty f barbarism ;—ge. 
nerosity, courage, and hospitality ; and ave still regretted innocent sacri- 


fices to the ungenerous policy of British counsels, guided by tine 
cunning James, 


The poem commence with a short but picturesque d 


+ L eseci + 
tion of the Giant’s Causeway, a subject in itself highly poetical 
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and imposing. We shall indulge ourselves and gratify om 
readers by an extract, 

The wond’rous Causeway spreads his giant boast, 

’ Neath the tall cliffs that crown the sculptur’d coast ; 

The pillar’d masses all the tempest brave, 

And round their feet whole oceans pow’rless rave ; 

While o’er their vasty heads, from ages hoar, 

The North’s red meteors glare, and thunders roar. 


We object to the epithet “‘ vasty,”’ although found in authors 
of credit, and though Mr. Fitzgerald may quote the autho- 
rity of Shakespeare in his defence. It is one of those affected 
and foolish expletives, which distinguish and almost characterize 
the gentlemen of ‘* the new school” of poetry; Mr. Fitzgerald 
should feel himself superior to those minute peculiarities, and 
that false tinsel by which men of less poetical talent endeavour 
to obtain an ephemeral celebrity. 

After describing the lovely Celida and the found Siorlamh, 
the poet in the following beautiful lines proceeds to depict the 
first declaration and its consequences upon the bashful maiden. 


So form’d, and fond, he could not breathe in vain 
The fervent sighs that told his am’rous pain, 

As the mild breezes of the west repose 

On the warm bosom of the yielding rose, 

And win their wishes, dear and undelay'd, 

flis vows possess’d the fair consenting maid ; 

Her prince she own’d, disdaining coy controul, 
Lord of her fate, and sov’reign of her soul, 


Previous to the nuptial band, the lovers escaping from the 
fatigues of ceremony and the manacles of state, for the parent 
of Celida had yiclded his consent to their union, steal to 


* A secret bow'r, that *mid th’ encireling grove, 
** Had witnessed oft the transports of their love.’’ 


And indulge “* through the impassioned tear,’ those ** mute 
wishes’’ so dear to affection, Had we not the most religious 
opinion of the chastity of Mr. Fitzgerald’s muse, we should be 
puzzled to understand in their proper and decorous sense those 
mute wishes of which he speaks, and that impassioned tear, 
which we confess looks rather suspicious. We do not pretend 
to describe the mute wishes of a young couple upon the point 
of matrimony—that we leave to warmer imaginations; but 
when we are told that a happy pair retires to a eonscious 
bower to indulge those wishes through ‘* the impassion’d tear,” 
our virtue takes the alarm, and we tremble for the conse. 
quence. At best the phrase is ambiguous, and altogether as 
indeterminate as that in which Virgil relates the loves of the 
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unhappy Dido. Yet the visit of the Carthagenian queen was 
attended with the most lamentable effects. Our fair country. 
woman does not appear to have merited the reproach, or in- 
curred the misfortune, which too often attends those dear and 
Secret recesses, Siorlamh is treacherously seized by the emis- 
saries of O’Nial, who having bound him in the presence of his 
trembling bride, bear him off to the castle of that tyrant. 


Meanwhile what griefs fair Celida assail ? 

Her tears refuse to flow, her pulses fail ; 

On the cold earth her lovely limbs are strewn, 
And her white breast is froze to senseless stone ! 
So the sweet blossom on some favor'd hill 

That felt no rougher gale, no ruder chill, 
From the gay height that won the warmer ray, 
And gave its beauty brighter to the day, 
Expos’d the more to meet the ruthless storm, 
Shrinks in the blast, and bows its lifeless form ! 


These lines, it must be confessed, are highly creditable to 
the delicacy, good taste, and ge nuine poetic feeling of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s muse. The fathe r’s agony at the sight of his only 
and darling child, the tide of suspicion and the torment of 
doubt are equally well imagined, though not expressed with 
similar felicity. For instance we object to the prosaic and 
colloquial account of the virgin train mingling their tears and 
mourning the unhappy destiny of ‘* the good and great.” But 
these are slight blemishes which disappear before the real me. 
rits of the poem. ‘The innocence and misfortune of Siorlamh 
being intimated by his bride, Conloch, his friend, breaks out 
into a passionate speech against the treacherous O*Nial and 
his deformed daughter. There are many strong and eloquent 
lines in the speech of the generous Conloch, but it is too 
long, too disproportioned to the extent and interest of the 
story. It contains some narrative, but it abates the power of 
expectation, which should never for a moment be relaxed.— 
After giving a very unfavourable picture of the misshapen 
Mora, and vented some injurious curses on her wicked father, 
the poet exclaims— 


** But why the monarch, or the monster name ? 

** All words are feeble, and all colours tame ! 

** Hell and its fires the father’s mind betray, 

** And hags of night the daughter’s form pourtray ! 


Conloch then undertakes to join the forces of Antrim and 
Tyrconnel, and to threaten that 


‘© Soon in his palace shall the tyrant feel 
** The arm of justice, and the searching steel ; 








9] 
*€ Soon, by the torch of vengeance, shall behold 
‘© The false and failing pow’r of guilt and gold: 
** And, from his prostrate throne in ruin hurl’d, 
** Restore thy son and free th” applauding world,’ 


Quillan willingly accedes to the proposition, but althongh 
the author makes a brilliant atonement in some fine lines, we 
have again to complain of the unseasonable length of the aged 
sovereian’s speech. After boasting of his former prowess in 
some excellent, and some objectionable couplets, he acknow. 
ledges with the characteristic of old age, that 


. ‘© These are past, and time can only give 
Those fainter joys that in remembrance live! 
** The nerve, and beamy forehead of the field, 
** The foaming war-horse, and the clanging shield, 
** Now from my fond, but feeble, grasp retire, 
** And to my frozen age refuse their fire!” 
Conloch with a chosen band marches to surprize O’ Nial—his 
castle is well described, and the simile, though perhaps not al- 
together original, is peculiar and happy. 


Now, dim in view, the tyrant’s tow’rs arise, 

And mix his massive palace with the skies. 

Far on a rugged hill’s extended height 

The gloomy fortress fills the straining sight ; 

There long the savage monarch sat secure, 
Trampled the great, nor spar’d the prostrate poor ! 
So on the rocky cliff that climbs the storm, 

The bird of ravage rests his fiery form ; 

Darts down his glance of lightning to convey 

The fatal mandate that foredooms his prey, 

When in the thunder of his talons die . 
The trembling victims of the earth and sky! 


Having disposed of his men in a neighbouring thicket, and 
seen that refreshments were duly apportioned, Conloch in. 
dulges the most melancholy presentiments on the death of his 
friend. lis apprehensions are but too well grounded, for in 
the narrow space of an hour, he learns by means of his emis~ 
saries that Siorlamh will be compelled to wed the monster, or 
to forfeit his life. Preparations for the nuptial ceremony, and 
the executioner’s design were actually going on in the castle 
of the gloomy and implacable tyrant. 

** And must my prince with life and glory part, 
‘* Or plight, and prostrate his aspiring heart ? 
** Forbid it heav’n!’’ the gallant Conloch cried, 


“oi 


irst shall this sword in many a death be dyed, 








** And yonder pile, enwrapt in vengeful fire, 





** Prove my murder’d monarch’s fi 


rhe last line, though its syllabic measure be full, is defi. 
cient in metre: in this, as well as in othes instances, we are 
sorry to perccive that Mr. Fitzgerald has not sufficiently studied 
the nature of the English iambic, But to proceed. Conloch’s 
impatient companions 


Shake from their gli(t’ring arms a martial light, 
Assert their stations, and demand the fight; 
Then on the hostile tow’'rs destructive pour 

The torch’s ru 
So, from a spark, that on its arid breaat 
A bright, but momentary, ray imprest, 


n, the batile’s roar, 


The blazing forest to the wond’ring eye 
Spreads its red foliage ‘neath the torrid sky ; 
The branching flames the k afy mass devour, 
And waste the verdant honors of the hour ; 
While wide and wild the flaky billows roll, 
And torrent fires involve the kindling pole ! 


This is vigorous and excellent painting ; but Mr. Fitzgerald, 
if we may judge from his book, is a young man, and youth is 
prone to excess and exaggeration, else we should not have the 
extravagant hyperbole of torrent fires involving the pole. How 
difficult it is to restrain a poet’s flight, and how narrow the 
boundary between the sublime and absurd! 

Conloch having forced the castle gate, calls upon O’ Nial, 


As in the hunter’s toil the tiger turns, 

All the sharp weapons’ terror braves, and burns, 
Gashes, with horrid tusk, the searching point, 

And mad with anguish writhes each tortur’d joint; 
So the fierce chief, by Conloch’s falchion prest, 
Feels the deep steel within his frantic breast. 
Prone in the dust his massive arms resound, 
Aud their rude clangor shakes the trembling ground ! 


But vice and vengeance burn in the bosom of the dying 
tyrant, he directs Conioch to his friend— 


The friend belov’d, the monarch ever kind, 
Expos'd, suspended in the bleaching wind ! 


Every aid to restore him is tried ineffectually ; Conloch after 
plundering the castle gives it to the flames, 


When, rushing from the dread and deep’ning blaze, 
The wretched Mora shocks the soldiers gaze ! 
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She, when the fires the falling roofs devour, 
Flies from her refuge in a lonely tow’r, 

That first she sought when fierce the din of arms 
Peal'd through the castle courts its loud alarms ; 
But flies in vain! for, e’er she reach’d the field, 
lempting a passage, lo! the porches yield ! 

The burning masses part, and, gulph’d in flame, 
The monstrous princess buries all her shame ! 


Hfaving se/tled poor Mora, Conloch returns towards home. 
Meantime the unhappy Celida learns her lover’s lot; she betakes 
herself to a tower that overhung the sea; she upbraids her 
destiny, and ravesin the language of despair, but not with the 
poetical felicity we expected, and 


Devote and dauntless, then, from th’ airy steep 
She flew, and sunk beneath the whelming deep: 
So sets the star of Eve in lucid glow, 

And blends its beauties with the wave below ! 


Such is the story of Siorlamh and Celida, not abounding in 
incident, it is trne, but sufficiently characterized by an easy 
and elegant strain of versification, by singular pathos, and many 
bold, original, and vigorous strokes of imagination. That it 
has faults, and that those faults are neither few in number, nor 
slight in quality, it would be vain to deny; but they are the 
faults of youth, inexperience, and genius; faults which will 
disappear in the more mature publications of this interesting 
young man. In short his errors are such as none but a poet 
could commit. 

The next poem in the series is called The Remains of ALBERT 
and Avranvan. They are supposed 


** To have been written by real persons, and were inspired by the wishes 
and memory of a departed, and the object of a forfeited, love. Albert and 
Altalvan, born in Ireland, but of English extraction, flourished in the fif- 
teenth century. An equality of circumstances, for both were noble, a com- 
mon education, and, above all, a congeniality of temper, produced a friend- 
ship, which no time, reverse of prosperity, or separation of interests, could 
deaden or destroy. At the age of eighteen they were removed from the aca- 
demy to the camp, where the rewards of war soon followed the honors that 
learning had conferred before. To these gifted and generous youths misfor- 
tune arose in a qnarter the most brilliant, and, seemingly, the most secure. 
After a service of three vears expended in the contest between Henry and 
Charles for the crown of France, when the triumphs of the latter had baffled 
the ambition of the former, and rendered impracticable the farther and fruit- 
less effusion of English blood and treasure, Albert returned to England, while 
Altalvan remained in France. There attracted by the charms of Zelinda, 
daughter of an illustrious English Baron, Albert very sincerely loved, The 
tie which, from a correspondence of circumstances, nature herself seemed 


to have formed for the lovers, was prepared to unite them for ever, when a 


rruel disease seized on the beauteous Zelinda, She fell iu the arms of ber 
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family and lover. Dumb with astonishment and dismay ai the su 
irretrievable ruin, with slow and melarcholy steps Albert departec 
place where hope and pleasure lay buried with their object. Persuaded to 
try the relief of travel, he returned, after an interval, to his native cou 
impressed with the sad conviction, that although the body may pass fro 

to clime, and experience change, the sorrowed heart remains untr:velled 
Then, concealing his purpose from his friends, he reached the mouastery ot 
St. Wolstan, in the province of Leinster, whose sequestered beauty he lad 
before seen and admired ; and at the age of twenty-five made the awful vows 
which separated him for ever, from all his former habits and hopes, and 
dropping an impenetrable veil between him and the world, excluded all the 
joys of the present but left the consvlations of the future, Having passed a 
year in this new scene of duty, a deputation from his convent was appointed 
to meet the monks of a religious house of the same order in the nei our- 
hood. He was included in the number that composed the embassy. During 
the ceremony of the festival they had assembled to comme norate Albert res 
cognised, with astonishment, in the person of a friar the features of Aliaivan. 
The sorrow and curiosity he had conceived at such a sight wore repressed 
with difheulty until the conclusion of the rites allowed him to give and re- 
ceive a mutual explanation. Young, ardent, unsuspicious, Altalvan, while 
in France, was captivated by a beautiful coquette, who abused the conquest 
she secured : for, near the day appointed for their nuptials, she res 
youthful admirer, gay in the bloom of 
shadowy rank, with an offer of marriage it was mockery to mention, 
Smitten with disgust and despair at this cruel discovery, Altalvan hastened 
to his native shor.’s to seek seclusion from a world that to him had lost everr 
charm; and judging, naturally, though with little justice, of all mankind by 
the standard of one beloved object, precipiiately cast his youth and hopes 
into a monastery. Astonished at this coincidence of n h} 





“d her 






and love, for debilitated : 








ry, these two noble 
and ill-fated friends parted under the consolations of christian philosophy, 
the reflection from the past, and the prospeet of a brighter future; these 
were beyond the reach of fortune, and acquired to their possessors th , 
city over which she holds no controul! About this period they inter ‘ 
the expressions of their feelings in some pieces composed on the subjects of 
their mutual misfortunes, of which the following poems attempt a represen- 
tation, Neither attained to any considerable age, and their names were re- 
peated with a melancholy pleasure by the inhabitants of the surroundis 
country long after the walls that circumscribed 
their ashes, had meuldered into dust. 











MF 7 
lives, and contained 


After complimenting his native soil, Mr. Fitzgerald observes, 
% thatif it be objected that the following lines are melancholy, 
let it be remembered that such generally were the strains, and 
such the fate of my country!” Yet there is a buoyaut, airy. 


and elegant turn in the ensuing stanzas; 


Oh! for that magic often told, 

In strains inspir’d, that rul’d of old, 
And from the blended signs of heav'n 
Declar’d what doom to man was giv'n! 
Then wily hope could ne’er betray 

The follower of her faithless ray ; 

Nor pausing Doubt, nor pale Desire, 
Wasted by slow consuming fire, 

Still, trembling, wait, on beauty’s eye 
U's crown the wish, or wake the sigh ; 
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ridden or bestow'd 
Ai once, by fate, no cares corrode 





Vet, since that art with ages fell 

The maid’s kind pity shall foretell 

And when my ardent vow she hears 

Give it to triumph or to tears ! 

The circlet from Zelinda’s arm 

I stole, unconscious of its charm ; 

But as I held it to my breast 

It soon the latent spell confess’d ; 
Through all my veins th’ enchantment ran 
More as I prest the talisman ! 


Our limits will not allow us to indulge in the luxury of 
selection, yet we caunot resist the gratification of laying the 
following natural and beautiful lines before our readers: 


But when those angel arms enfold 
The infant fresh from nature’s mould, 
Incase him in that ivory breast, 

Where, with Arabia’s breath opprest, 
The little wanton frequent sips 
Distilling pleasures from thy lips, 

And, conscious, warming with the bliss, 
Keenly redoubles every kiss, 

iv 
Reiun and be a child again! 


ould resign the boast of men, 





Zelinda dies, however, before her lover can consummate 
his passion. But we do not think that the elegiac lines of 
Albert are by any means comparable to his amatory or lyric 
effusions. The idea in the following verse is pretty, but it is 
puerile perhaps, and unjust. Many, nevertheless, will enter. 
tain a different opinion, among whom doubtless may be included 
Mr. Fitzgerald himself. 





TIush’d are the cords that wove their soft controul, 
Or bade the glowing tide of rapture roll, 

With all the eloquence of music warm’d, 

And in resistless power the passions storm’d ! 


Where now ye strains? gone on the trackless wind— 
Filed with the rushing soul, the melting mind ! 

Ye, dear dependants on a lovely hand ! 

Feil with your queen, and left a tuneless land, 


3ut we must postpone for a future opportunity the further 
consideration of this very elegant volume. We have much to 
say of the Spaniard, the principal and most valuable poem in 
the hook. 
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ON CELIBACY, 
And the degenerated state of Matrimony. 


IT is comnfon to lament the increasing number of bachelors, 
and to cry out against the vast variety of young men in the prc. 
sent age, who, preferring an unsettled life and licentious amours 
to the solid comforts and manly cares of a family, sink into old 
age, without that best solace for infirmity, a tender wife, and 
fall into the management of insolent favourites or selfish rela. 
tions : 

** Who mould their passions till they make their will.”’ 


God forbid that we should be the defenders of dissipation, 
or illicit love; the general tenor of this work, and other proofs 
we could give, will, we hope, exculpate us from the charge. 
But is not he a bold man, who, in a profession, a business, or 
even with a tolerable fortune, ventures to marry? Is a woman 
capable, even if she were inclined, of forming a rational com. 
panion, or to inspect and superintend the concerns of a family, 
whose education has been wholly and solely directed to accom. 
plishment, to ornament, and to pleasure? Deposited in a female 
boarding-school, those pests calculated for the semblance, but 
not the reality of virtue, a young lady able to draw, talk bad 
French, work in filigree, dance, and thrum her harpsichord, 
considers her education as complete. 

If indeed dress and amusement were the only business of 
life, her decision would not be wrong; but the frequent, the 
hourly bankruptcies, journies to the continent, and suits at 
doctors’ commons, prove the system of my fair country.women 
to be fundamentally wrong. lL agree that there are many excep- 
tions, and that, ** among the sex, there ave numbers as greatly 
good as they are fair.” Yet I still aflirm, that the expensive 
turn for dress and amusement, which equally pervades the 
daughter of the peer and the tradesman, is the grand source 
of the present fashionable celibacy. Nor can we hope this enor. 
mous evil will be remedied, till pareuts shall be wise enough to 
devote some portion of their mispent time, to inspecting, if not 
managing, the education of their offspring. Every desirable 
purpose of emulation can be answered, by sending our children 
to a well regulated day-school, but out of school hours, sons 
and daughters ought to be under the roof of their parents, to cor. 
rect the redundancy of their manners, and adorn their hearts! 

We have no right to expect that a mercenary motive will act 
sufficiently powerful on a preceptor, to fulfil those duties which 
we neglect; and youn, people left together, uncontrolled and 
undirected, in their hours of leisure and amusement, will ine- 
vitably corrupt each other. 


2D 
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I wish not to offend my female readers: T love them, (and 
a sigh bursts from my bosom whilst | make the declaration) 
love them with ardour, honour and disinterestedness. But let 
them not imagine, that every voung man they see, professing 
to live single, remains so from choice; let them be assured, that 
there is a woman on whom he doats with all the fondness of 
genuine love, but that her pursuits, her habits, and her pleasures, 
put it out of the power of one who is not a nabob, a contractor, 
or a friend of the minister, to make an ofler of his hand and 
of his heart. For no man in his senses would prefer the obscene 
and dear-bought embraces of a prostitute, steaming with dis- 
ease, with all the uninteresting hurry and deceitful joys of dis. 
sipation, to the blissful enjoyment of beauty, virtue, health and 
tranquillity, if the marriage state had not, like the garden of 
Eden, a flaming sword at every corner. 





THE TWIN.-BROTHERS OF MEZZORANIA, 
A Mezzoranian Tale. 


AMIDST the extensive wilds of Africa lies a territory, the 
inhabitants whereof are as numerous and even as civilized as the 
Chinese. They are called the Mezzoranians. 

Two twin-brothers of this country, which is still so little 
known fo our geographers, were both enamoured of a young 
lady, who equally favoured them both. The two lovers and 
the fair-one chanced to meet together at the festival instituted 
in honour of the sun, ‘This festival was solemmnized twice in 
the year; because, as the kingdom lay between the two tropics, 
yet somewhat more on this side the line, it had two springs and 
two summers. At the commencement of every spring season, 
this adoration was paid to the great luminary throughout all 
the nomes or districts of the land. It was celebrated in the 
open air, to denote that the sun was the immediate cause of all 
the productions of nature, They made an offering to it of five 
small pyramids of frankincense in golden dishes. Five youths 
and an equal number of virgins are named by the magistrates 
to place them on the altar, where they remain till the fire has 
consumed them, Each of these young persons is dressed in the 
colour of their nome, and wears a diadem on the head. 

One of the two brothers, with the damsel of whom we are 
speaking, composed the first couple who were to place the in- 


59 
cense on the altar. This doue, they saluted one another. It 
was customary for them now to change their places; the youth 


going over to the side of the virgin, and she coming to his. 
Whew the five pair have done in this manner, then follow all 










































the standers-by in the same order, by which means they have 
an opportunity of seeing each other completely. 

[t is here that commonly such as have not hitherto made 
their choice, determine upon one; and as it depends solely 
upon the determination of the damsel, the young man takes all 
imaginary pains to win the love of her whom he has selected 
from the rest. For avoiding every species of misunderstanding 
and jealousy, the maiden, when the young man pleases her, 
takes from him a flower, not. yet fully blown, which he offers to 
her acceptance, and sticks it in her bosom. But, has she 
already entered into some engagement, she gives him to under. 
stand as much, by showing him a flower; and, if this be only 
a bud, then it is a sign that he will make her the first proposal ; 
if it be half-blown, it implies that her love has already made 
some progress; but if it be fully-blown, the virgin thereby be- 
tokens that her choice is made, and that she cannot now retract 
it. So long, however, as she does not publicly wear this 
token, it is always free for her to do as she pleases. 

If she be free, and the man that offers her the flower is not 
agreeable to her, she makes him a profound reverence, and 
shuts her eyes till he has retired. Indeed, at times it happens 
here, as well as in other places, though but rarely, that she 
disguises herself to her lover. If a man be already contracted, 
he jikewise bears a token. Such maidens as have yet met with 
no lover, have it in their choice either to remain virgins, or to 
inscribe themselves among the widows, which, if they do, they 
can only be married to a widower, But let us return to our 
twin-brothers, 

The brother, who stood at the altar with the young damsel, 
felt as vialent a passion for her, as she did for him. ‘They were 
so very intent upon the ceremony, that they forgot to give each 
other the accustomed signs. On her leaving the altar, the othes 
brother saw her, became enamoured of her, and found oppor- 
tunity, when the ceremony was over, for presenting her with a 
flower. She accepted it at his hands, as being fully persuaded 
that it was the person who had just before been with her at the 
altar. But, as she took herself away in some haste with her 
companions, she imperceptibly dropped the token she had re. ‘| 
ceived. ‘The elder brother accosted her once more, and offered 
her a flower. ** Ah,” said she to herself in an amiable confu- 
sion, ** it is the very same,” and took it likewise. The young 
man, who heard this, imagined for certain that it meant him; 
but as the law allowed them to remain no longer together, tly 
departed their several ways. 

Ife that had first presented the flower found an opportunity, 
some days afterwards, of seeing his charmer by night at a lat. 
tice. ‘This sort of conversations, though strictly prohibited by 
the laws, was yet connived at. ‘The damsel appeared so kind, 
that he ventured to offer her the token of a halfblown flow: 
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This she accepted, and, in return, presented hlm wish a scarf, 
embroidered with hearts interwoven with thorns; giving him 
to understand thereby, that there were still some obstacles to 
be surmounted: she allowed him at the same time to declare 
himself her lover, without, however, giving him her name, and 
without even acquainting him with the reason of her silence on 
that head. 

Not long afterwards the elder brother met her at the very 
same window; but the night was so dark, that he could not dis. 
tinguish the second flower which she bore in her bosom. ‘The 
extreme satisfaction she discovered at his coming, seemed to 
him indeed somewhat extraordinary; but he ascribed it to a 
sympathy which between .lovers banishes all restraint. He 
began to excuse himself for not having seen her so long, and 
assured her, that if he could have his will, no night should 
pass but he would come to assure her of the ardour of his in- 
clination. She admired the vehemence of his passion. The 
lover received such clear indications of her favourable disposi- 
tion towards him, that he thought he might easily wave the 
ceremony of the second token, and accordingly gave her tlie 
third, a nearly full-blown flower. She accepted it of him, 
telling him, however, that she would not immediately wear it ; 
that he must first go through certain forms, and that she must 
still see some more proofs of the fidelity of his attachment. At 
the same time, to assure him of the sincerity of her love, she 
gave him her hand tiirough the lattice, which he kissed in the 
greatest transports. Upon this she made hima present of a 
fillet, on which were wrought two hearts in her own hair, over 
which was a wreath of pomegranates, seemingly almost ripe ; 
a joyful token, which gave him to understand that the time of 
gathering was at hand. 

Thus all three were happy in their error. On all public 
occasions the two brothers appeared with the signs of their in- 
clinations, and felicitated each other on their success: but as 
mysteriousness was not destitute of charms for them,* they cau- 
tiously avoided every opportunity of explaining themselves to 
each other. The return of the grand festival was now at no 
great distance, when the youngest brother thought it the proper 
occasion for venturing to give his beloved the third token of his 
affection. He told her, that he hoped she would now willingly 
wear the full-blown flower, as the testimony of her consent ; 
at the same time presenting her with an artificial carnation, 
interspersed with little flames and hearts. She stuck the carna- 
tion in her bosom, unable to conceal her joy as she received it ; 
at which her lover was so transported, that he determined to 
demand her of her parents. 

[lis elder brother, who had given her the full-blown flower 
at the same time, thought that nothing more was wanting to 

* The seene is in Africa, 
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his happiness than the approbation and consené of her rela- 
tions. Chance brought them both on the very same day to the 
parents of their beloved. But how great was their astonish- 
ment on their meeting each other! As soon as the father 
appeared, each addressed him for his daughter. He assured 
them that he had but one child, of whose virtue, he was fully 
convinced, that she never, in opposition to the laws of the Jand, 
could favour two lovers at once. He however concluded, from 
the perfect likeness that subsisted between the two brothers, 
that some mistake had happened, and sent for his daughter to 
clear up the matter. She immediately appeared, decorated 
with the four flowers she had received, in the complete convic- 
tion, that the two full-blown had been presented her by one 
and the same hand. 

Venus herself, attended by the graces, could not have shone 
more lovely than Berilla, for thus was the damsel called. Her 
form was nobie and majestic, and her complexion surpassed 
the blooming rose. No sooner did she perceive the great resem- 
blance between her lovers, and the tokens they wore of her in- 
clination, than she exclaimed: ** I am deceived! Thou know- 
est my innocence, O Almighty Sun ;’’—She was unable to 
utter more, but fell motionless on the earth. Her beautiful 
cheeks were covered with the veil of death. The father, fran- 
tic with agony, held her in his arms, and pressed her to his 
heart. ‘* My dear, my only daughter, live, or I must die with 
thee! I know that thou art innocent.” Her mother and her 
servants were fetched to her relief, and with much difficulty 
restored her to herself. 

She lifted up her eyes, raised a deep sigh, closed them 
again, and said: “ unhappy Beriila, thou art now disho. 
noured! ‘Thou wert the comfort of thy parents, who loved thee 
in their hearts, and, as the reward of their tenderness, thou 
art become the cause of their distress!’ On uttering these 
words, she burst into a flood of tears. Her father himself, 
oppressed with sorrow, strove to calm her tortured mind by 
every endearing expression, and by giving her repeated assur- 
ances that he was convinced of her inuocence. ‘* O my fa- 
ther,”’ said she, ** Am I still worthy of thee ?”?—“ That thou 
art,” iie replied, ** thy sorrow indicates, which at once is thy 
justiucation, and the triumph of thy sensibility. Compose thy 
spirit,” added he, with sighs,—** 1 know thy innocence.” 
The two brothers stood speechless at this mournful scene; they 
alternately cast on each other looks of distrust, of anger, and 
then of compassion. 

{In the mean time, the amiable maiden completely revived ; 
at least so far as to be able to reply to some questions that was 
made her. She deciared, that the first, who led her to the 

altar, was the person that made an impression on her heart ; 
that she, presently after, as she believed, accepted from lim 
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the first token of his inclination, and at length consented to 
hecome his; that therenpon she wore the full-blown flower: 
but she was totally ignorant which of the two brothers it was 
by whom it was given her, She concluded by saying, that she 
was ready to abide by the mdgment of the elders, aud to sub. 
mit to any punishment they should think fit to inflict. 

As the marriage-engagement is among the weightiest con. 
cerns of the empire, and as there was no law aJready provided 
in regard to so peculiar a case, it was necessarily left to the de. 
cision of the pophar, or prince of the country. The cause 
was propounded in the presence of him and the elders. The 
Jikeness of the two brothers was in reality so great, that they 
were scarcely to be distinguished asunder. The prince asked, 
which of the two it was that led her to the altar? The eldest 
replied that it was he. Berilla confessed, that, indeed, he 
pleased her at first; but the impression he made on her was but 
slight. Upon this it was asked, who gave the first flower? and 
it proved to be the youngest. Berilla said she lost that; but, 
shortly after, her lover returned it to her, though at this mo. 
ment he appeared less amiable to her than before; how. 
ever, she constantly thought it had been the same, The point 
which most perplexed the judge was, that the maiden had re- 
ceived the full-blown flower from both the lovers. They 
looked stedfastly on each other, without daring to utter a 
word, ‘The pophar interrogated the young lady, whether, at 
the same time she gave her consent, she did not believe she was 
giving it to him who had led her to the altar? She affirmed, 
that she did; but likewise declared, that her’ greatest inclina. 
tion had fallen on him from whom she received the first flower. 
Both the brothers were now set before her, and the question 
was put to her, which of the two she would chouse, if the elec. 
tion were now freely left to herself? She binshed: and after a 
few moments of consideration, replied: * The youngest seems 
to have the greatest inclination for me; at the same time 
darting him a look, that betrayed the secret wishes of her 
soul, 

All men now waited with impatience for the decree of the 
prince, aud eagerly strove to read in his eyes the judgment he 
was going to pronounce; but particularly the two lovers, who 
seemed expecting the sentence of life and death. At length 
the prince addressed himself to Berilla, with a stern and 
gloomy countenance: *¢ Thy misfortune, or rather thy impru. 
dence, prevents thee for ever ‘rom possessing either of the bro. 
thers. ‘Thou hast given to each of them an incontestible right 
to thy person. One hope alone remains for thee; and that is, 


. 


if one of them will forego his pretensions. And now, my 
sons,”? continned he, ** what have you to say? Which of you 
is disposed to sacrifice his own satisfaction to the happiness of 
his brother?” ‘They both made answer, that they would 
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sooner lose their lives, The prince turned again to the damsel, 
who seemed on the point of sinking to the earth, and said, 
** Thy case excites my compassion; but, as neither of the two 
will yield, 1 am obliged to coudemn thee to a single state, ull 
one of thy lovers shall change his opinion or die.” 

The lot was cruel ; for in Mezzorania the state of celibacy 
was a heavy disgrace. The whole assembly was about to sepa- 
rate, when the younger brother threw himself on his knees be- 
fore the judge: “I implore your patience for @ moment,” 
said he; ** 1 will rather sacrifice my right, than see Berilla so 
severely doomed. Take her, Oh my brother: and may ye live 
long and happy together! Aud thou, the delight of my life, 
forgive the trouble my innocent love has caused thee. This is 
the sole request [ have to make thee.” The assembly rose up, 
aud the magnanimous lover was about to depart, when the 
prince Commanded him to stay. ‘* Son, remain where thou 
art,” said he, “ thy imagnanimity deserves to be rewarded. 
The damsel is thine: for, by this sacrifice, thou hast merited 
her love. Give her thy hand, and live happily with her.” 

They were married shortly after, and the prince acquired 
great renown by this decree. 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE, 


Extracted from the account of Dorvo Soulastre, addressed to 
Cambaceérés. 


(Continued from page 301.) 


WHEN we were re-assembled we could not but communi. 
cate to each other our dread of the alligators, and to secur 
ourselves from being attacked by them, we saw no other re- 
source but te climb the tree, at the foot of which we then stood, 
and to pass uie night among the branches. At that moment 
how preferable would a flint and a little tinder have appeared, 
in our eyes, to all the riches of the earth !—Qh night of many 
terrors, thou wert but the forerunners of miseries—of the ma- 
nifold miseries which we were about to endure! 

The island, for such we discovered the spot to be, on which 
cither ignorance or treachery had landed us, was, as I have 
already said, so low, that, in some places, beside which the 
sand had been washed up in ridges, we were forced to walk 
through pools of water. We had traversed it, both in length 
and breadth, without having met with a pebble of the weight 
of an ounce; the whole was mud and sand, The ocean, which, 
elsewhere, deposits the sources of fecundity upon its shores, 
displays here the most tenacious avarice and terrific sterility ;— 
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it seems to roll round these desolate coasts for no other pur- 
pose but to give birth to the monsters which inhabit them, 
which it receives and conceals in its bosom, while it partici- 
pates in their ferocity. 

It was out of our power to make any fire that evening : we 
climbed our tree and each of us formed a couch, amid the 
boughs, as well as he was able. For my own part, as I tied 
my left arm to one of the branches with the only handkerchief 
in my possession, in the apprehension that the least motion 
would make me lose my balance, during the sleep, which, 
through excessive fatigue, began to gain upon me, and to 
which L yielded. Notwithstanding the uneasiness of my posi- 
tion, | should have passed the night quietly enough, had it not 
been for the continued howling and cries of a great number of 
alligators, which, at the commencement of the night, quitted 
the marshy pools, and stationed themselves about ten paces 
from us, on the banks of the sea, where we saw them go in 
and out, one after another, either to bathe or in search of their 
prey, which their dreadful concert must, doubtlessly, have 
driven to a distance. This horrible harmony having lasted 
about two hours, the band dispersed, still keeping along the 
coast, although, at intervals, we heard the same cries, which 
we might have mistaken, sometimes for the sudden barking of 
dogs, and, at other times, for the screams of children, had we 
not known from what sort of throats these noises proceeded. 
if to the terror which the presence of these animals gave us, 
be added the torture which the musquitos and other insects of 
every species with which these marshy places abound; and, 
moreover, the deadly chill of an abundant dew, so very cold 
that it made us shiver through every member, an idea, yet still 
inadequate, may be obtained of the sufierings which we cn- 
dured during the long twelve hours of a tropical night. 

At length, about six o'clock in the morning, a faint twi- 
light announced to us the approach of day. Alas! it came but 
to show us more and more the whole extent of our misery. We 
had been fully sensible of the pain caused by the stings of the 
sea-flies, gnats, and musquitos, but we knew not the effect 
which they had produced upon our countenances. The moment 
in which we were first able to see one another, was indeed a 
moment of horror: we were so swelled as scarcely to be known, 
except by our clothes and the sound of our voices, Happily 
we had sea-water in plenty, and after having washed ourselves 
we found some relief. As to the alligators they had returned 
to their pools by day-break, and since these animals vever 
attack men unless they are disturbed by them, and seldom seek 
their prey except by night, we were tranguil upon that subject. 

While we prepared for our departure, La Prudence went 
in search of fresh water: he returned without having disco- 
vered any, which obliged us to have recourse to our flagon of 
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rum, which we emptied at once, being persuaded that a walk 
of two hours would be sufficient to bring us to the so much de. 
sired corps.de-garde, We set out, and pursued our journey 
along the strand; but the heat of the sun, which was almost 
immediately over our heads, was so intense, that we were 
obliged to stop frequently for a little repose. We then began 
to feel the approaches of hunger and thirst, particularly after 
having walked with so much eagerness. Hope, however, still 
supported us, and, after having halted a third time, during 
which we sucked the juices of dog-grass, we continued our 
journey until four o’clock, or thereabouts, when excessive fa. 
tigue compelled us to rest, and continued disappointment 
made us yield our minds to all the dreadful ideas of our situa. 
tion. Captain Durand, the commander, Pierre, and La Pru. 
dence were the only persons among us who preserved any 
strength either bodily or mental, The Spanish merchant, his 
servant, and myself were entirely exhausted: we threw our. 
selves at the root of a wild cashew-tree, which, having no 
fruit, could only afford us its hospitable shade, 

Captain Durand and La Prudence went in search of wa. 
ter: it was at that moment the most pressing of our wants, for 
our breath was like a flame. In about half an hour, La Pru- 
dence returned with a smiling countenance, telling us that he 
had discovered water which was good to drink. Never, no, 
never, have the most melodious sounds produced a sensation so 
delightful, as that excited by these words of honest La Pru. 
dence :* “* Me find water, captain drinkee it.””—At that mo. 
ment fatigue and despondency were forgotten: water was to 
us every thing, and we conceived no happiness greater than 
the pleasure of drinking without restraint. ‘The spot to which 
our guide conducted us was nothing more than a marshy pool 
situated in a hollow, about a hundred paces from the sea-side, 
into which the sea being driven by those frequent southern 
hurricanes, which are the desolation and the terror of the West 
India islands, had left there its stagnant waters. ‘These wa. 
ters having discharged a portion of their salts through the 
plauts which they nourished, were, with the exception of a 
brackish taste which they still retained, palatable enough, par. 
ticularly to persons in our situation: I do not imagine that the 
dews, abundant as they are, nor even the rain, could, of 
themselves, have rendered this water even so fresh as it was :— 
but to whatever cause its freshness is to be ascribed, the desire 
of cooling our stomachs overpowered the delicacy of taste, and 
rendered us inattentive to the colour of this beverage, which 
was a sort of yellow, tinctured with mud: by the aid of our 
hats, which served us instead of glasses, we drank abundantly. 
But as it happens, in situations like ours, for want of the pre- 


¥ ‘** Moi avoir trouve de l'eau, capitaine le boire.”’ 
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sitions which experience dictates, our draught had nearly 
been fatal to us. Instead of beginning by rincing our mouths, 
we swallowed this water, which was naturally noxious, with 
so much haste, and in so great a quantity, that our stomachs 
revolted against it, and rejected it, in an instant, with violent 
and excruciating emotions. Nevertheless, though faint and ex. 
hausted, we felt relieved from thirst, and so great a desire of 
sleep seized us, that had we not had the dread of alligators 
upon us, we could have sunk in repose for the night upon the 
spot. We filled our flagon with the water, that we might take 
some to the Spanish merchant, who had not been able to ac- 
company us; and, with difficulty, we regained our sheltering 
cashew.tree, which we saw again with as much pleasure, as a 
traveller after a long journey, experiences, when h. finds a 
house and a good bed in which he may recruit his exhausted 
strength, 

As we had not yet relinquished the expectation of arriving 
at the cerps-de-garde, we determined to pass this night as we 
had done the last, that is to say, among the branches of the 
cashew-tree ; but it was impossible for the exhausted Spaniard 
to climb, lis strength was completely overwhelmed with 
grief, (for his whole fortune lay in his vessel) as well as by age, 
disease, and fatigue. We were obliged to let him remain at 
the foot of the tree, under the care of the worthy La Pru. 
dence, who, voluntarily, without any consideration of the 
dangers to which he exposed himself, offered to take care of 
him. ‘This honest negro was a perfect model of zeal and attach. 
ment. Did he know some meaus of rendering himself useful, he 
just, instantly, every idea of trouble or fatigue, and rested not 
ii!l he had atiorded each of us all the services that he was able 
to perform, ‘To this eulogium I must add that it is very pro. 
bable that many of us must have sunk beneath the weight of 
our suilerings long before the moments of deliverance arrived, 
had it not been for his indefatigable activity. This second 
night was terrific, and whatever idea may be formed of it, the 
impression would still be feeble. To the horrors of oyr situa. 
tion during the former night, must be added not only faintness, 
and the diminution of our strength, but the sight of our poor 
companion in misery, whose disorder increased so much dur. 
ing the night, that at day-break he was almost wholly insensi- 
ble. He became so weak that we could not support him ina 
sitting posture without difliculty, Wiile we were solicitously 
endeavouring to assuage his sufferings, his remaining recollec. 
tion seemed entirely occupied about us, aud, at leagth, appear. 
ing to forget his pains, he addressed us in these consolatory 
“ ords —_— 

‘* My dear friends, I feel that my last hour is come, and 
that it is no longer permitted to me to share your misfortunes : 
whatsoever way arrive do not yield to despair, 1 have a pre. 
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sentiment that you will surmount these evils, and that it will 
not be long ere you obtain the reward due to your patience and 
courage,—As to myself, in quitting you, [ have this great ¢on- 
solation, that | die surrounded by Cheistians, who, in restor-. 
ing to the earth my mortal remairs, will e their praye 
to those which | address *o the <‘ather of All, tha will 
deign to receive me into his mercy.’ 

These were the last words which ow poor companion ut- 
tered: nevertheless he retained his reco!lection, and ceased not 
to pray internally, until he had sighed his last. He held a 
scapulary in his hand, which he frequently raised his lip 
and it} was not until the instant in which he let it fall, that we 
perceived he lived no more, ‘Thus terminated the existence of 
this worthy man, whose death, while it suspended the sense of 
our own miseries for a short time, rendered us more acutely 
afllicted by his loss. 

Our first care, after we were certain that he had breathed 
his last. was to employ ourselves in burying him, His coat (in 
one of the pockets of which we found # smal! lens, sim 
those used by watchmakers to examine their w rk.) served 
him for a shroud, and with our hands and our cutiass we dug 
for him a grave in the sand, tolerably deep, into which w 
consigned his body, after having recited over him the prayers 
used in the ritual of the dead, and ornamented the spot with 
the sacred symbol of redemption. 

This solemn and melancholy ceremony, which apparently 
should have tended to weaken our remaining energies i*d to 
diminish our courage, produced a contrary effect: it seemed to 
invigorate our bodies aud to redouble our resolution; so true 
is it that prayer, by drawing the soul nearer to its Creator, eu 
nobles it, elevates it, and makes it in some measure participate 
in his power. 


ilar to 
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I have just said that we found a magnifying glass in one of 
the pockets of the Spanish captain, which he made use of in 
reading his breviary. It was to this instrument, which we had 
seen twenty times in his hands without thinking of the advan- 
tage we might derive from it, that we owed our preservation, 
for it is certain that we could not have passed the ensuit 


nights in the same manner as we had done the two preceding, 


without being exposed to become sooner or later the prey of 


the alligators, which to our astonishment had respected the last 
moments of the Spaniard; this we attributed to that repng- 
nance common to eyery animal, even to the most ferocious, 
which makes them avoid the scene of natural death. 

Our first care when the sun was near its meridian hei 
was, by means of our lens, to steal from him one of his beams, 
and to make a Jarge fire, of which M, Proudhomme and I took 
the charge, while our companions went forwards to make their 
discoveries, aud did not return until sunset. Net only had 
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they found neither water, nor food, but they had acquired the 
melancholy certainty that we were not upon the continent of 
Cuba, but upon a small island on its coast, which was sepa- 
rated from it by a canal three leagues in width. 

( To be continued. ) 


Quod, quo, scelesti, ruitis? &c. 
TO THE PISTOLLING PRIVY COUNCILLORS. 


OH whither so fast do ye guiltily fly, 
With pistol in hand, and revenge in your eye ? 
What! have ye not lavish’d enough British blood, 
Then, gentlemen, why add your own to the flood ? 
Not now is your vigour preparing to act, 
On Denmark in peaceful alliance attack’d ; 
Ye are not, sage heroes, to Walcheren rushing, 
To wrestle with Death in the ditches of Flushing ; 
No foe do ye now with Sir Arthur defy, 
Who flying to conquer, but conquers to fly. 
These glories already encircle your brow, 
And only one triumph is left to you now ; 
If ye wish to make Britain’s worst enemies bleed, 
Take but a sure aim, and you're sure to succeed. 
Your comrades, those sage ministerial elves, 
Only prey on the public, and not on themselves ; 
Nor dream they of wasting their powder and pains, 
By aiming at blowing out each other’s brains. 
What folly inspires you, what madness, what guilt ; 
Oh think on the blood ye already have spilt : 
Alas ! ’tis in vain, cruel fate has decreed, 
That one, and but one, of the heroes should bleed. 
Some demon, a foe to our welfare and good, 
Has surely ordained in his angriest mood, 
That they who misguided the national vigour, 
Should equally fail in controuling a trigger ; 
Ye powers that watch o’er this tottering state, 
O deign to improve by reversing its fate, 
And that George may succeed in the wars of the throne, 
O grant to his statesmen success in their own ! 
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THE REVENGE; 
A moral Tale, by the celebrated Diderot, Member of the 


Krenn Academy. 
(Continued from page 298.) 


ABOUT three months had now elapsed since matters had 
continued in this situation, when Madame de la Pommeraye 
thought it time to put her grand springs in motion. One sum. 
mer’s day when the weather was fine, and when she expected 
the Marquis to dinner, she sent notice to d’Aisnon and her 
daughter to repair to the Royal Garden. The Marquis arrived, 
dinner was served up early, they dined, they dined gaily. 
After dinner the marquis and his mistress took a waik in the 
garden. They were going along the first alley, when Madame 
de la Pommeraye uttered a cry of surprize, saying: “* | am not 
mistaken, I believe it is they themselves!’ Instantly she quitted 
the Marquis, and advanced to meet our two devotees. Made. 
moiselle d’Aisnon looking enchanting under the simple attire 
she wore, which, attracting no observation, fixed the whole 
attention upon the person.—‘‘ Ah! Is it you, Madam?”— 
* Yes, it is I.’—** And how do you do, and what has become 
of you this age ?”——“* You are acquainted with our misfortunes ; 
we were oblige’ to acquiesce in them, and to live retired, 
suitably to our little fortune, to quit the gay world when we 
could no longer appear in it with decency.’’—** But me, aban. 
don me too, who am not of the gay world, and who have always 
had the good sense to consider it as insipid as it really is !— 
How unjust! let us take a seat, we will have a little conversa. 
tion. This is the Marquis des Arcis, he is my friend, aud we 
shall be laid under no restraint by his presence.” 

They sat down, they talked of friendship. Madame d’ Aisnon 
spoke a great deal, Mademoiselle d’Aisnon said little. They 
both talked in the style of devotion, but with ease and without 
affectation. Long before day closed, our two devotees de- 
parted, 

The Marquis did not fail to inquire of Madame de la Pom. 
meraye who these two women were.—‘* They are two creatures 
happier than we are, Observe the health they enjoy! the sere. 
nity which reigns in their countenance! the innocence, the 
decency which dictate their remarks! You never see this, it is 
not understood in our circles. 

Madame de la Pommeraye told the Marquis what she knew 
of the name, the country, the original situation, and the law. 
suit of the two devotees ; adding to the account all the interest, 
ail the pathetic circumstances she could devise. She then con. 
tinued: ‘** They are two momen of extraordinary merit, espe. 
cially the daughter. You may conceive that with a figure like 
hers people may want for nothing in this place, if they conde- 
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scend to employ that resource, but they have preferred an honest 
competence to a disgraceful plenty. “What the +y have left is so 
scanty, that in truth I do not know how they contrive to sub. 
sist. Now, Marquis, answer me truJy, would not all our 
riches appear pitiful baubles in our eyes, were we more im- 
pressed with an expectation of the happiness, and a dread of 
the sufferings of another life? To seduce a young girl, or a 
wife attached to her husband, with a belief that you mizht die 
in her arms and fall at once into punishment without enc ; admit 
that this were the most incredible frenzy.”—* This however is 
done every day.”—* It is because people have no faith, it is 
because they banish these thoughts from their minds. It is be- 
cause our religious epithets have little influence upon our 
niovals.”’ 

For a considerable period the Marquis did not allow even 
a single day to pass without seeing Madame de la Pomme- 
raye; but when he came, he sat down, he was silent; Madame 
de la Pommeraye had all the conversation herself. The Mar- 
chioness, when she saw him, said, * How ill you look! Where 
have you been? Have you spent all this time in bedlam?” 

** Upon my faith very near it, Despair has plunged me into 
the most unbounded libertinism.” 

Without saying more he began walking backwards and for. 
wards, not speaking a single word; he went to the window, 
Jooked at the sky, stopped short before Madame de la Pomme- 
raye; he went to the door, called his servants to whom he had 
nothing to say, sent them away again; he returned to Madame 
de la Pommeraye, who continued her work without taking 
notice of him. Ife wished to speak, but was afraid to venture. 
At last Madame de la Pommeraye took pity upon him, and said, 
** What is the matter with you? you Jeave us a month without 
seeing you; you return with a countenance like a ghost, and 
are as restless as a soul in torment.” 

‘¢] can forbear no longer; I must tell y8u all.’ I was 
deeply touched with the daughte ‘r of your ffiend ; she occupied 
my whole mind, but [ did every thing to forget her, and the 
more I did, the more she was present to my recollection. This 
angelic creature haunts me incessantly, Do me an important 
service.’ 

*¢ What may that be?” 

** IT must absolutely see her again, and I must be indebted 
to you for the obligation. I have placed my spies all around, 
They go no where but from their house to the church, and from 
the church home again. ‘Twenty times | threw myself in their 
way, and absolutely they took no notice of me; I planted my- 
self at their door to no purpose. They rendered me first as 
profligate as a moukey ; then turned me devout as a priest. I 
did not fail going to mass every day for a fortnight. Ah, my 
friend! what a figure! how lovely she is!” 
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Madame de la Pommeraye knew the whole story. ‘* You 
mean,” replied she to the Marquis, ** that after having employed 
every expedient to / Tect acure, you omitted no meaus to drive 
yourself mad, and that, in the latter part only, you have suc- 
ceeded ?” 

** Aud succeeded, I cannot express how far. Will you not 
take pity upon me? And am I not to be indebted to you for 
the happiness of seeing her again 

*¢ The matter is difficult, and 1 will consider of it, but upon 
one condition, which is, that you will leave these unfortunate 
people in peace, and cease to torment them. L[ will not conceal 
that they have written to me of your persecution with bitier- 
ness; and there is the letter.” 

he letter, which was given to the Marquis to read, had 
been concerted. between them. It was from Mademvpiselle 
d’Aisnou, who appeared to have written it by order of her 
mother, and it was executed with elegance and Wit, with a mix. 
ture of every thing that was handsome » insinuating, touchiug: 
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with all that could turn the head of the Marquis. Accordingly, 
he accompanied every word with an exclamation; not a phrase 
which he did not read again and again: he wept with joy; he 
said to Madame de la Pommeraye, ** Acknowledge that nothing 
can be better written than this. And, that at every line. we 
feel ourselves penetrated with admiration and res; ect for women 
of this character. When am lL to see he again?” 

‘+ { do not know that. We must, in the first place, consider 
of the means of arranging the business, and avoiding a 
cion. ‘They cannot be ignorant of your views. Do but think 
of the colour which my complaisance would wear in their eyes 
did they imagine that i acted in concert with you!—But, Mar. 
quis, between ourselves, why should L involve 1 a 
dilemma? What is it to me, whether you are in love or not? 
and, that you,are out of your wits. Figit your wav yourss 
The part that you assigu to me is a little teo extraordinary.” 

“© My love, if you abandon me, 1 am undone! [| will speak 
no more to you of myself, for that might offend vou; but | will 
conjure you by those interesting and deserving creatures who 
are so dear to you; you know me, spare them all the extrava- 
gancies of which 1 am capable. L will go to their house: 
yes, L warn you, I will go; I will force their door, L will enter 
in spite of their resistance; I will sit down; i know not what 
i will say, what I will do; for what have you not to fear from 
ihe violence with which I am agitated?” ~ 


1 suspi 








Krom the commencement of tiis adventure to this moment, 
every word that the Marquis des Arcis had uttered, was a deadly 
- ; ) - wt.) 77 
stroke aimed at the heart of Madame de la Pommeraye. She 
was choaked with rage acd indignation; accordingly she 
answered the Marquis in a tremulous and faultering voice, 


Sale 1 1 : ee 
** pul you are right. Ah! had i en 20 loved, lt is not 
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for your sake that [ will act, but I flatter myself at least, Mar- 
quis, that you will allow me time.” 

** As little, as little as L can.” 

Madame de la Pommeraye would say; ‘ [ suffer, but I do 
not sufier alone. Cruel man; | know not what is to be the 
duration of my torment; but L will render yours eternal.” She 
kept the Marquis near a month in expectation of the interview 
she had promised ; that is to say, she left him all this time to 
pine, to become thoroughly intoxicated, and, under pretence 
of sweetening the irksomeness of delay, she allowed him to en- 
tertain her with his passion. 

‘The Marquis came every day to chat with Madame de la 
Pommeraye, who succeded in completely inflaming his imagi- 
nation, confirming his passion, and accomplishing his total un- 
doing by the most artful conversation. He obtained informa- 
tion of the country, the birth, the education, the fortune, and 
the disaster of these women; he dwelt incessantly upon the 
subject, and he never thought that he had got sufficient infor- 
mation nor felt sufficient sympathy. The Marchioness pointed 
out the progress of his sentiments, and rendered the term to 
which it would lead familiar to him, under pretence of repre- 
senting it as a subject to inspire him with alarm. ‘* Mar. 
quis,” she would say, “* have a care; this will carry you a 
great way. Some day it may happen that my friendship, 
which you so strangely abuse, will not excuse me either in my 
own eyes or in yours. Greater extravagances indeed are com. 
mitted every day. Marquis, I very much fear that you will 
not obtain this girl but upon conditions which hitherto have 
not been much to your taste.” 

When Madame de la Pommeraye believed the Marquis well 
prepared for the success of her design, she arranged with the 
two women, that they should come to dine with her and with 
the Marquis, that in order to impose upon them, he would sur- 
prize them ina country dress; which was accordingly executed, 

‘They were at the second course when the Marquis was an- 
nounced. ‘The Marquis, Madame de la Pommeraye and the 
two d’Aisnons played off their affected embarrassment in a 
very superior manner, ‘* Madam,” said he to Madame de la 
Pommeraye, ‘* L am just come from my estate, it is too late to 
go home where I am not expected till night, and [ flattered 
myself that you would not refuse me a dinner.’ And saying 
this he had, at the same time, taken a chair and placed him. 
self at table. ‘The cover had been disposed in such a manner, 
that he found himself by the side of the mother and opposite 
to the daughter. After the confusion of the first moment, our 
two devotees recovered their spirits, they talked, they were 
even gay. ‘The Marquis discovered the highest attention to the 
mother, and the most reserved politeness to the daughter.— 
‘The scrupulous care which the Marquis observed to say no. 
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thing, and to avoid every thing which could offend them was to 
these three women a secret and most entertaining amusement. 
it is needless to say that our devotees displayed in the conver. 
sation all the grace, the wit, the insinuation, and the cunning 
which they possessed. As they went along they touched upon 
the chapter of the passions, and Mademviselle Duquenoi (for 
that was their family name) maintained that every one of tiem 
was dangerous. The Marquis expressed himself of her opi. 
nion. Betwen six and seven, the two women retired, notwith- 
standing every effort made to detain them, Madame de la Pom. 
meraye affirming that it was necessary to attend to duty in pre- 
ference to every thing, without which there was almost no day, 
the pleasure of which was not tinged with remorse. 

*“‘ in truth, Marquis,” said Madame de la Pommeraye, 
‘am not I very good natured? Find me another woman in 
Paris who would do as much,” 

** | acknowledge it,”’ replied the Marquis, (throwing him. 
self at her feet,) ‘‘ there is not one who resembles you. Your 
goodness confounds me, you are the only real friend in the 
world,” 

** Are you very sure that you will always feel, iu the same 
manner, the value of my conduct?” 

‘** | should be a monster of ingratitude, if I held its value 
too cheap.” 

** To change the text. What is the state of your heart ?” 

“If1 must confess it to you frankly, [ must obtain this 
girl or perish.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE SECRET TRIBUNAL 
Of the Soap-Boiler of Messina. 
A SOAP.BOILER of Messina, a poor but honest man 


possessed an innate instinct of order and justice. Fortune, to 
be sure, had not placed him exactly in a suitable sphere, nei- 
ther was he in a suitable place; for Sicily had not at that time 
the most exemplary administration of justice to boast of, and 
the greatest crimes remained unpunished. This state of things 
extorted many a sigh from the honest soap-boiler. He beheld 
banditti going boldly about their guilty occupations ; he beheld 
innocent females seduced by opulent and titled debauchees, and 
then consigned to indigence and infamy ; he beheld the courtly 
lounger enriched by the toil of the husbandman, and many 
more things of the same kind, which, indeed are not new under 
the sun. 
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His feelings at this spectacle were, however, of a kind per. 
ctly novel. Not content, like other well-bred people, with 
sighing over them, shrugging his shoulders, or perhaps reason. 
ing ov the subject, he set himself seriously to consider how 
the-e cuormities might be checked, The courts of justice were, 
it is true, instituted for (hat purpose, but they were lax in the 
performance of their duties. Sicily had no secret tribunals, 
nor any Sultan to go about in disguise, in order to discover and 
tov punish guilt. 

In this dilemma, he resolved to place himself upon the 
judgment.seat, to detect concealed crimes, to chastise the har. 
dened culprit, to rescue suffering virtue from the paws of its 
tormentor; but in profound silence, without parade, and with. 
out observing the usual formalities. in a word, he established 
a secret tribunal, differing from those celebrated courts insti- 
tuted in Germany during the middle ages only in this circum. 
stance, that he was at once judge, accuser, advocate, and exe. 
cutioner. As soon as he had obtained information of a crime, 
he immediately mounted the tribunal, with the utmost gravity, 
repeated the charge aloud, and defended the accused. With the 
covlest impartiality he then weighed the arguments for and 
agaiust him; and finally pronounced sentence, If the accused 
was condemned to die, he calmly wrapped himself in his 
cloak, under which he concealed a pistol with a wide barrel, 
and lying in wait in the dark for the culprit, he sent half a 
dozen balls through his body. Ile then returned home with 
the utmost composure, without ever taking the smallest articie 
from the person of his victim, and was as well pleased with 
himself as if he had shot a mad dog. 

Already had Messina numbered upwards of fifty murders, 
and almost all of them committed on persons of distinction. 
Vain were all the endeavours of the Viceroy to detect. Al. 
most despairing of suceess, he at length offered two thousand 
piastres to any one who would give the desired information, 
wud at the same time swore at the altar to pardon even the 
murderer, if he would voluntarily present himself before him. 
‘The honest soap-boiler repaired to the palace, and demanded a 
privaie audience, [t was granted. 

‘© am the man,” said he with a firm and confident tone, 
‘* who have dispatched some fifty villains because you did not 
ounish them. Here are the proceedings on their trials. You 
will find that each of them was formally tried, defended, and 
not executed till convicted. You, Sir, by the laxity of your 
government have occasioned the commission of so many crimes. 
More than once L was on the point of chastising you your. 
self, but you are the representative of the King, and that con- 
sideration restrained me. My life is now in your hands; dis. 
pose of it as you please.” : 

We have not been able to find what became of this ardent 
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lover of justice; he was probably consigned to a madhouse. 
But was that a proper place for him? er does it not rather re- 
dound to his honour that it was ?—since it certainly proves the 
rarity of an innate sense of justice among mankind. ‘They can 
do no other than declare those insane who possess it in a 
higher degree than themselves. Had all been endowed with an 
equal susceptibility for it, no crimes would be committed, and 
there would be no occasion for such men as the soap-boiler of 
Messina. If the man was contined, it was tantamount to this 
acknowledgment—** You are more just than we.” 

The secret tribunals of Germany have very often been 
spoken of with horror; but their institution originated entirely 
in the same commendable antipathy of many, which in the 
above instance was manifested by only one individual. In 
times when the right of the stronger was the prevailing sys- 
tem, when people dared to do whatever they were able to do, 
the persons composing these secret tribunals were certainly be- 
nefactors of society, though their degeneracy at a later period 
rendered them its scourges. Before them trembled the mighty 
culprit, who is now afraid of nobody, for when justice weighs 
his crimes, he has only to throw his sword into the opposite 
scale, 

We may boldly aflirm, that at no period was the right of 
the stronger more preponderating than at the present. O thou 
honest soap-boiler of Messina, what abundant occupation 
wouldst thou now find in Europe ! 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ESSAYS OF M. DARGENSON, 
Prime Minister to Louis XV. who died in 1721. 


“ THE imagination, which gives us some agreeable mo. 
ments, exposes us, when once we are undeceived, to others 
which are painful. There is no person who does not wish to 
preserve his life, his health, and his property ; but the imagi- 
nation represents to us our life asa thing which ought to be very 
long, our health established and unchangeable, and our fortune 
inexhaustible; when the two latter of these illusions cease be. 
fore the former we are much to be pitied,” 

*¢ Le Duc de Verdome (Louis XIV.) in 1711, after hav. 
ing triumphed over the enemies of Philip V. grew tired at Ma. 
drid of Spanish greatness, he retired to Vinaros, a village in 
Cataluna, surrounded by a small circle of flatterers and de. 
bauchees, and there gave himself up to that kind of voluptu. 
ousness which was so agreeable to him. He glutted himself 
with fish, which he was extravagantly fond of; whether it 
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were good or bad, well or ill dressed, it was the same thing 
to him; he drank thick-bodied and heady wine; and at length 
brought on an illness, which probably might have been cured 
by diet and exercise; his disorder was treated in a contrary 
manner, and he had soon no hopes left of being restored. 
Then the most honest of his courtiers abandoned him ; others 
took his furniture and equipage ; and it is said that a few mo- 
ments before he expired, seeing some of his under-valets try- 
ing to take away his bed-clothes, he asked them as a favour to 
permit him to draw his last breath in his bed.” 

“ M. de M was a mat of but middling abilities, yet 
he had good sense and a just judgment: he possessed a secon. 
dary merit, which we distinguish by the name of bon écou. 
teur (good hearer ;) he never spoke but in his turn, nor with- 
out giving himself time to think of what he ought to say ; then 
whatever he said was to the point. Men went from his audi- 
ences pleased with having been attentively heard.” 

** The desire of excelling cannot be too much concealed : 
on the contrary, what ought to be most remarked, or sup. 
posed in you, is the desire of making others appear to advan- 
tage. Affection, or at least the appearance of it; admiration, 
real or pretended; flattery, delicately managed, never fail to 
succeed,” 

* Philip IV. having lost his kingdom of Portugal, Cata- 
luna, and some other provinces, took it into his head to take 
the surname of Great. The Duke of Medina said, * Our 
master is like a hole, which grows the bigger, the more matter 
it loses.” 

* The day M. R was married to Mad. B——, who 
was very ugly, but a great wit,—‘* Madam,’ said he to her, 
* you are not pretty, and they say I am a fool; let us mutu- 
ally overlook our defects and we shall make the happiest man 
and wife in the world.’ She agreed to the proposition, and 
they lived affectionately together. He was tall, handsome, 
and well made ; their offspring became rich, and now figures 
at court among those of the first rank.” 

“* Women, especially if they be fortunate enough to amuse 
themselves with reading, cannot read too much; by a little 
method, and a proper choice of books, they will find infinite 
remedies against lassitude, and abundant sources of instruc. 
tion.” 

*¢ Exterior decency is generally admired, and princes and 
men of distinction onght to do nothing to disgust the public ; 
but, right or wrong, it is but too true that in the end this pub. 
lic assumes the authority of censuring, without delicacy, every 
fault. Woe to them who are the first objects of gross scan. 

dal; they become the victims to its rage; the public judges 
and punishes them for it; or, at least, hoots, hisses, and de- 
spises them,” 
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REPORT OF THE PROCKEDINGS OF THE CLASS 
OF HISTORY AND ANCIENT LITERATURE OF 
THE FRENCH NATLONAL INSTiTUTE, 


Delivered at the public Meeting on the 7th of July, 1809, by 
Mr. Ginguene, one of its Members. 


THE class continues its labours with the same ardour as if 
it were encouraged by the publication of its memoirs. What- 
ever be the nature of the obstacles that have hitherto deprived 
it of this encouragement, it can only express a hope, that they 
will not long continue. . 

Ancient geography is one of the most important branches 
of literature included in its department. Mr. Gosselin, in his 
researches into the geographical knowledge the ancients had 
of the coasts of india, pursues his vast aud laborious career of 
investigating all we have of the geographers and travellers of 
antiquity. In this paper he reviews Herodotus, Megastheues, 
and Deimachus, whom he vindicates from the censure of Strabo, 
Patrocles, Eratosthenes, the Periplus of the Erithrean Sea, 
Marinus Tyrius, and Ptolemy. A grand source of error and 
misapprehension has been the diilerent length of the stadium 
employed by various writers; and in poiuting out this Mr. 
Gosselin has rendered an important service to the lovers of 
classical literature, while he has shown the accuracy of accuuuts 
that had been considered as completely erroneous. 

Mr. Barbié du Bocage has communicated to the class his 
inquiries into the topography of the plain of Argos. Having 
been sent to the Morea by the French government, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a map of that country, which is now 
engraving at the Dépdt de la Guerre, he could not avoid com- 
paring the ancient Peloponnesus with the present Morea, so 
different under the dominion of the ‘Turks from what it was in 
the flourishing times of Greece. 

In a treatise on the masks of the ancients, Mr. Mongez has 
refuted the strange opinions of Barthelemy and Dubos; and 
shown, that the Jarge aperture of the mouth in the masks worn 
by the ancient actors, was merely for the purpose of allowing 
the voice to issue freely, without any obstruction. 

In another paper Mr. Mongez has ably defended the opinion 
of Schoepflin and Paciaudi, according to whom the little vessels 
found in ancient tombs, and commonly called lachrymatories, 
were destined, not to hold the tears of the mourners, but liquid 
balsams, or odoriferous oils. The bas-relief, said to have been 
discovered at Padua about the beginning of the 17th century, 
in which a mourner, attending a funeral, appears catching her 
tears in a vessel of this kind, he maintains to be a forgery, 

in a third paper, on the words gstAccs, duplex, aud their 
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derivatives, and on the dress of the Cynic philosophers, Mr. 
Mongez maintains, in opposition to Winkelmann, that the 
Cynics wore the common Grecian mantle, simply doubled by 
folding it. 

Mr. Lewis Petit-Radel, in his inquiries into the monuments 
of the historical origin of Celtiberia, and particularly those 
of Tarragona, shows, that the western coast of Spain was 
peopled in part by the migration of the Pelasgic colonists from 
the opposite shore of Italy.; though the Carthaginians likewise 
formed settlements there, evidence of which appears at Bar. 
celona. 

The same gentleman has found matter in confirmation of his 
general system, in a letter from Mr. Fauvel, dated Athens, 
Jane the 14th, 1808. This contains an account of the disco. 
very of the ruins of two ancient cities at the foot of Mount 
Sipylus, on the confines of Lonia, Aolia, and Lydia, by Mr. 
Gropius, a Westphalian artist. The different construction of 
the walls of these cities, and of the tombs near them, mark 
two epochs for their foundation; and Mr, Petit-Radel is of 
opinion, that one part of these remains is to be ascribed to Pe. 
lasgians from Thessaly, the other to Molian colonies. 

Another letter from Mr. Fauvel, written the 26th of August, 
1808, coutained, among various articles interesting to the anti. 
quary, a copy of an inscription lately discovered near Athens, 
it is written in three lines, and wants only a few letters at the 
end of the first line, and at the beginning of the second. Its 
signification, as restored by Mr. Visconti, ,is, ‘* The scholars 
of Julius Theoditus, of Melita, the sophist, have erected this 
monument to his memory.” He supposes it to have been the 
monument of Theodotus, who was an eminent professor of 
eloquence at Athens in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and 
whose life is recorded by Philostratus, 

Mr. Visconti has likewise given a description of a vase, of 
the kind called Etruscan, found in Sicily, and brought to Paris, 
where it was in the collection of a wealthy amateur. Itis a 
ewer with a single handle, On it a nymph is depicted, grace. 
fully raising the skirt of her garment a little way from the 
ground with one hand, while with the other she removes a 
vessel just filled with water from a fountain. The only orna- 
ment of the fountain is a colossal lion’s head, from the mouth 
of which the water issues, Shrubs and aquatic plants over- 
shadow the approach to it; and in spaces between the branches 
appear three Greek words, written from right to left, a proof 
of the antiquity of the vase. ‘The signification of these three 
words of good omen is, “ receive, keep, enjoy.” They are 
supposed to be addressed, by the owner of the vase, to the 
person to whom it is given, 

Mr. Quatremere de Quincey has collected a general descrip- 
tion of the ceicbrated statue of Minerva, in the Parthenon, 
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from all the ancient writers who have mentioned it, and accom. 
panied his description with explanatory drawings. His descrip- 
tion, however, is too long to admit of abridgment in a mode. 
rate compass, and would scarcely be intelligible without the 
figures. 

Mr, Silvester de Sacy has undertaken an account of all the 
various sects that have branched out from Mahomedanism. {fn 
one paper he has given a history of the Druses, who originated 
from the sect of the Fatimite khalifs, a branch of that of the 
Carmathians, who sprung from the Ishmaelians, a sect he had 
before described. 

In another paper he gives the history of those Ishmaelians 
of Persia and Syria, who are known under the name of Mo- 
lasheds and Assassins. ‘The latter name Mr. de Sacy derives 
from the Arabic word haschish, signifying the inebriating pre. 
paration of hemp used by the orieatals ; and he supposes it was 
applied to them from its being the practice of the old man of 
the mountain, as their leader was called, to intoxicate his de. 
votees with this preparation, previous to the desperate acts in 
which he employed them. ‘The name therefore is properly not 
assassins, but haschischin. 

The most remote period of French history, that of the 
conquest of Gaul by the Franks, appears somewhat question. 
able: for how could Clovis, the king of a single tribe of the 
Franks, and leader of a small army, vanquish the Romans, 
who were masters of Gaul, and subdue the Gauls, a warlike 
people, who were long formidable even to the Romans them. 
selves? This problem Mr. Lévéque has undertaken to solve in 
an essay ou the events that followed the conquest of Gaul by 
Cesar, previous to the conquest of the same country by Clo. 
vis; in which he points out the various causes that had succes 
sively operated to weaken the Gauls. 

Mr. Brial has shown, from ancient documents, that the Go. 
thic pillars surmounted with crosses, which stood on the road 
from Paris to the abbey of St. Dennis before the revolution, 
were not placed there, as tradition reports, to mark the places 
where Philip the Bold rested with the bones of his father, 
Lewis [X. which he had brought from Africa ; for they existed 
certainly as early as 1124, and are apparently mentioned be- 
fore the end of the tenth century. 

Mr, Brial has likewise imparted to the class some particu. 
lars of two grand offices of the ancient crown of France, the 
dapiférat and grande sénéchalia, ‘These are taken from a ma- 
nuscript of Hugh de Cleers, of a noble family of Anjou; who 
was sent by Foulques V. count of Anjou, to negociate with 
Lewis I, the restoraticn of the count to the office of grand se- 
neschal, which he claimed as hereditary in his family, and of 
which the king had deprived him. ‘The negociation was suc. 
cessful; as Lewis, having suffered a complete defeat at Bren. 
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neville from Henry I. king of England, was in great need of 
the assistance of all his vassals, 

A letter from Lves de Chartres to Adela, countess of Char. 
tres and Blois, the daughter of William the Conqueror, forms 
the subject of another paper by Mr. Brial. Lt is of little his. 
torical importance. 

Mr. Boissy d’Anglas has found that the treaty of peace 
concluded at Vervins by Henry LV. in 1598, was registered 
by the parliament of Paris, which Voltaire doubted, and 
which a recent historian has denied. 

Mr. Pastoret read to the class, a discourse on the public 
revenue of France, from the commencement of the third race 
to the reign of Louis Xf. This is to make the first part of the 
preface to the fifteenth volume of the ordinances of the kings 
of France. 

Mr. Delisle de Sales, in an essay on the nature and ele. 
ments of public eulogies, maintains, that we ought to speak 
truly of the dead; that we should not bestow on them unme. 
rited praise; aud that we should not be silent where they de. 
serve censure. Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, and Tacitus, he 
considers as the only models of this kind of writing among 
the ancients, 

‘The ditierent committees of the class pursue their labours 
with diligence. ‘That of the historians of France is preparing 
the sixteenth volume of its collection; that of the ordinances 
of the French kings, its fifteenth. ‘That of the literary his- 
tory of France, though it has been formed little more than a 
year, will soon publish a quarto volume, making the thirteenth 
of that history. The committee of inscriptions and medals 
will have completed the first volnme of the Medallic History 
of his Majesty the Emperor, in the course of the present 
year, 1809. 

‘The corresponding members of the class, too, have not 
been inactive. Mr. Riboud has read a general account of the 
monuments and antiquities of the department of the Ain. 
Mr. de Guignes read an answer to some criticisms on what he 
has said respecting the ancient history of China, in his voyage 
to Pekin; and likewise an historical account of the astronomy 
of the Chinese, from the most ancient times to the year 776 
before Christ. Mr. Silvester de Sacy read a report from the 
committee appointed to examine the plan of a Chinese dic- 
tionary, which Mr, de Guignes is appointed to publish, 
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TIE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS, 
By Augustus von Kotzebue. 


** NEVER mind, so as they do not rob us of the pleasing 
and romantic belief in the transmigration of souls!’ Thus 1 
one day exclaimed when seated all alone in my room, with the 
account of a battle before me, in which at least twenty thou- 
sand souls had been forced to emigrate. ‘* What is it to me 
whether the soul of a tormentor of the world shall burn in pur- 
gatory, or be stewed in hell? No tickets of admission are to 
be had to this cheering spectacle: only those are allowed to be 
spectators who are doomed to burn or to stew along with him; 
not those who have a right to demand satisfaction for their 
numberless sufferings, and who must naturally wish that the 
soul of their tyrant might rather pass into an hyena or a 
shark, upon which they might inflict some portion of the tor. 
tures they have endured.” 

** You are right!” suddenly cried a delicate voice close to 
me. I looked round, but could see nobody. My blood be. 
gan to run cold. After a short pause, [ mustered suilicient 
courage to inquire who it was that spoke. 

*¢>Tis I,?? replied the voice, ** who was once a man like 
yourself, but have been for several years passing from one ani- 
mal to another, and daily find by experience, that we have no 
occasion whatever for a hell to punish our sins, but that no. 
body is better versed in the art of tormenting souls than man 
himself.” 

“ You are perfectly safe with me,” said I to the invisible 
speaker; ** relate to me your history.” 

** | was a young country gentleman,” continued the clear 
voice; ** I beat my cottagers, seduced their wives, kept a fine 
stud, was a keen sportsman, and one day broke my neck in a 
fox-chace. To my no small mortification, I immediately found 
my high-born soul animating a puppy in the stable of one of 
my tenants, who had married my father’s cook, His son, a 
great booby of fourteen, took a liking to me, but to improve 
my figure he cut off my ears and my tail. Scarcely had I re. 
covered a little from the pain of this operation, when he began 
to teach me to beg, and to fetch and carry, All the cuts 
which I had occasionally given him out of wantonness with 
my whip as 1 rode past, he now returned a hundred-fold. 
Unable to endure this treatment any longer, I ran away one 
morning with my mutilated ears and tail. Anxiety impelled 
me to continue my course for several hours without stopping, 
till, at the entrance of a village, I spied a heap of shavings, 
and crept among them to rest myself. Being discovered, 
however, by a workman, he — me, and haying fixed wy 
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tail in a slit which he made for the purpose in a piece of wood, 
he let me go again, I yelped with the pain, and capered 
about like a bewitched creature. The fellow had like to have 
killed himself with laughing. 1 contrived to run to some little 
distance ; but in attempting to pass between two logs, without 
considering that though there was plenty of room for my body, 
there was not snilicient room for my wooden appendage, | 
unluckily stuck fast. Hearing a bull-dog growling very near 
me, fear gave me strength, and [ left the piece of wood together 
with my stump of a tail behind. The bull-dog pursued, and I 
ran away as fast as my legs would carry me: the labourers in 
a neighbouring barn seeing me scamper away at such a rate, 
foaming at the mouth, imagined that 1 was mad, aud dis. 
patched me without mercy. 

*- | immediately recovered my senses under the wings of a 
bulltinch, where I, with three young ones, had just crept out 
of the egg. Here Il cheered myself with the hope of escaping 
the cruelty of man, and being, like my mother a free inhabi- 
tant of the air. But before 1 could tly, a boy found the nest 
and carried it home, My brothers and sisters soon died, but 
my life was unluckily preserved, and I was soon obliged, be- 
fore L could get any thing to eat, to sing the notes which the 
boy played. When I had learned to do this, he made a pre- 
sent of me to a handsome young girl, who shut me up in a 
pretty cage, and daily fed me with her own fair hand. | Hav- 
ing retained the sensibility to female beauty which | possessed 
in my original state, L gradually became accustomed to this 
delightful slavery, and had scarcely any cause of regret except 
iuny inability to seduce my lovely mistress, as J had formerly 
done the peasants’ wives. This desire probably drew upon me 
2 fresh punishment, A young gentleman one evening paid a 
Visit to my pretty owner; she praised my singing, and Ja- 
mented that it was so late, as L would only sing in the light.— 
Upon this he gave her the diabolical advice to put out my eyes, 
as { should then sing all the same by night or by day. Next 
morning she performed the operation with a knitting-needle ; 
[ was nuw deprived of my only pleasure, that of seeing her, 
aud led a dreary life till | was devoured by a cat. 

‘** J next animated the body of a post-horse. Expect me 
not to describe the sufferings which I had to endure in this 
state. A young officer charged with the first dispatches of a 
victory, to what place | have forgotten, and who, as he had 
done nothing in the engagement, expected a large reward for 
the tidings, rode me to death, 

“To my greatdelight [ immediately soared into the air in 
the form of a Sueterfly. Intoxicated with this liberty and 
proud of my gaudy dress, I settled upon a carnation. A col- 
lector of curiosities suddenly pounced upon me, heated a pin 
red-hot, and thrust it through my boly, I then ranged the 
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forests as a stay with branching antlers, till a great general, 
weary of the effusion of human bloud, determined to torment 
beasts for a change, and hunted me to death in his park. 

** | now passed into a worm, and congratulated myself on 
this transformation, thinking, that under ground t should cer- 
tainly be safe from the clutches of men. How egregiously was 
I mistaken! A cursed spade brought me, much against my 
will, again into day-light. 1 was put into a pot with many 
Others of My species, and carried to the side of a river. 2 
there saw an angler take one of my companions, and impale 
him on a hook to catch eels. | was not left long to my re- 
flections on this subject, for it was soon my turn to be spitted 
in the same manner, 

** I was then boiled alive as a lobster, flead alive as a frow, 
and flogged to death as a turkey, to improve my tlavour, As 
a goose | was compressed between four boards till 1 could not 
stir, that my liver might grow large. As an oyster L was 
swailowed alive. As a glow-worm a fair female placed me in 
her hair, where I died a lingering death. In short, it is only 
in my present state that, for these four weeks, 1 have en- 
joyed a quiet life.” 

Just when the voice had proceeded thus far, [ perceived 
by accident a flea upon my hand. If caught the insect, and 
heid it to the light. ‘ Ah!” sighed the flea, ** are these the 
thanks [ receive!” It was no other than the young gentle. 
man, who, at length, after enduring such severe punishment, 
again returned into a human body, in order to punish me for 
all my sins: for, behold, the flea was suddenly trausforined 
into a beautiful, capricious female, of whom If instantly be- 
came enamoured, aud have since suilered more from her hu- 
mours, thau ever she did during her transmigrations, Now lL 
would no louger have the tyraut of the world changed into an 
hyena or a shark, but L wish him, as a just retribution, a ca. 
pricious woman to deal with.” 


THE TRISH HARP. 


AS a specimen of Mr. Bunting’s very able work, concern. 
ing the music of Lreland, we present our reader with the fol. 
lowing extract from his Historical and Critical Dissertation on 
the Lrish Harp: 

** Mr. Beauford alledges, that the Lrish bards, discovered, 
from practice, the true musical figure of the harp, by altering 
the right angle to an obliqne one, and giving a curvature to 
the arm; a form which he seys will, on examination, be found 
to have been constructed oa true harmonic principles, and to 
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bear the strittest mathematical and philosophical scrutiny. 
The passage at large deserves attention— ‘ The old bards, by 
making the plane of their harps an oblique-angled triangle, 
fell into a true proportion of their strings, that is as the dia- 
meter to its circumference.’—The late learned and lamented 
Dr. Young, in his Inquiry into the principal Phonomena of 
Sounds, and Musical Strings, has proved that ¢ the latitude of 
the pulse of any musical string, the inflicting and tending 
forces being given, will be in direct proportion to the length of 
the string; and the greater space the middle point of such a 
string vibrates will be in a direct ratio to the radius of a cir. 
cle, whose circumference is equal to the latitude of the pulse ;’ 
whence we may reasonably infer, that if a system of strings be 
so tended that their respective lengths are to each, on the axis 
of suspension, as the radius of a circle to its circumference, 
they will be disposed in the best manner possible ; and which 
the old bards, though perhaps unknown to themselves, hit 
upon. 

** According to Brompton, in the reign of Henry II. the 
Irish had two kinds of harps; the one bold and rapid, the 
other soft and soothing. The small harp, like that descibed 
at Brian Boiromhe’s, was strung with single chords, and prin. 
cipally used by ladies and ecclesiastics as an accompaniment 
to their songs and hymns. Conacreth and ceannaire-crwth 
was the great one used in public assemblies of the people, 
This, during the latter periods, was strung with double chords, 
The first measured thirty-two inches in height; the present is 
about five feet. It has been alledged that the [rish had three 
species of the harp and the crwth. 

* 1, The clarsch, or clarseach (the common harp.) 

‘¢ 9. The kiernine, or small harp. 

¢ 3. The cionar-cruit. 

** Cream-crutin, creamtine-cruit, the crwth used as a tenor 
accompaniment at feasts, and parent to the violin. 

** Some have thought that the Celtic-crwth was primarily 
used by the Irish, and that it gave way to the harp, on the es- 
tablishment of the Danish power over them; but of this we 
know no evidence. 

‘¢ The tympanum mentioned by Cambrensis as an instru- 
ment of Ireland, was a species of drum. 

“ We find the Irish so tenacious of the old structure of 
their instruments at all times, that, with the example of Wales 
before them, where it was, in the 14th century, increased to a 
double row of strings, and the number raised to ninety-seven, 
no alteration was even attempted in theirs for a hundred years 
afterwards. Robert Nugent, a Jesuit, who resided some time 
in this country, then improved it, by enclosing a space between 
the trunk and upper arm, covering with a lattice-work of wood 
the sound-holes on the right sides, and placing a double row of 
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chords on each side, This innovation on the simplicity of ont 
music does not appear to have gained ground, and had since 
been entirely abandoned. 

“ [t is asserted that the Lrish had the double-row of strings 
from Wales; Davydd Benwynn, one of their bards, having 
said, about 1589, that his harp contained ninety-nine strings, 
or more: but it has just been shown that Nugent introduced it 
in Iveland a century earlier. Even the single-rowed Lrish 
harp, so long in common use, contaius a number of strings 
equal to those of Benwynn, and thus rendered the assertivn 
nugatory in itself. 

‘¢ The most ancient Irish harp probably now remaining is 
that which is said to belong to Brian Boiromhe, King of Ire 
land, who was slain in battle with the Danes at Clontarf, near 
Dublin, A. D. 1014. His son Donogh having murdered his 
brother Teige, in the year 1023, and being deposed by his ne. 
phew, retired to Rome, and carried with him the crown, harp 
and other regalia of his father, which he presented to the 
Pope, in order to obtain absolution. Adrian IV. surnamed 
Breakspear, alledged this circumstance as one of the principal 
titles to this kingdom in his bull, transferring it to Flenry 11, 
These regalia were deposited in the Vatican till the Pope sent 
the harp to Henry VILL. but kept the crown, which was of 
massive gold. Henry gave the harp to the first Earl of Clan. 
rickard, in whose family it remained till the beginning of this 
century, when it came by a lady of the De Burgh family into 
that of M‘Mahon, of Clenaugh, inthe county of Clare; after 
whose death it passed into the possession of Commissioner 
M‘Namara, of Limerick. In 1782, it was presented to the 

tight Hon. William Conyngham, who deposited it in Trinity 
College, Dublin, where it still remains, 

“This harp had only one row of strings, is thirty-two 
inches high, and of extraordinary good workmanship. " The 
sound-board is of oak, the pillow and comb of red sallow ; 
the extremity of the uppermost bar or comb, in part, is cap. 
ped with silver, extremely well wrought and chisseled,  [{ 
contains a large chrystal set in silver, and under it was another 
stone, now lost. The buttons, or ornamental nobs, at the 
sides of the bar, are of silver. On the front of the pillar are 
the arms, chased in silver, of the O’Brian family—the bloody 
hand supported by lions on the side of the pillars. Within 
two circles are the Irish wolf-dogs, carved inthe wood. The 
string notes of the sound-board are neatly ornameuted with 
escutcheons of brass, carved and gilt. ‘The sounding holes 
have been ornamented probably with silver, as they have been 
the object of theft. This harp has twenty-eight string-screws, 
and the same number of string-holes to answer them ; conse. 
quently there were twenty-eight strings. The bottom which it 
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rests upon is alittle broken, and the wood very rotten. The 
whole bears evidence of an expert artist. 

** {mn Vincentio Gallici’s Dissertation on Ancient and Mo. 
dern Music, printed at Florence in the year 1581, we have the 
following interesting information: 

‘ Among the stringed instruments now in use in Italy, the 
first is the harp, which is only an ancient cethara, so far al- 
tered in form by the artificers of those days as to adapt it to 
the additional number; and the tension of the strings contain. 
ing, from the highest to the lowest note, not more than three 
octaves. This most ancient instrument was brought to us from 
Jreland, (as Dante says,) where they are excellently made, and 
in great numbers, the inhabitants of that island have practised 
on it for many and many ages ; nay, they even place it in the 
arms of the kingdom, paint it on their public buildings, and 
stamp it on their coin; giving as the reason, their being de- 
scended from the prophet David. The harps which this people 
use are considerably larger than ours, and have generally the 
strings of brass, and a few of steel for the highest notes, as in 
the Clavichord. ‘I'he musicians who perform on it keep their 
nails long, forming them with care in the shape of the quills 
which strike the spinnet. The number of the strings is fifty- 
four, fifty-six, or even sixty, though we do not find that 
among the Jews, those of the prophets—Cethara or Psaltery, 
exceeded ten. L had, a few months since, by the civility of 
an trish gentleman, an opportunity of seeing one of those 
harps, and after having minutely examined the arrangement 
of its strings, | found it was the same which, with double the 
number, was introduced into Italy a few years ago; though 
some people here, against every shadow of reason, pretend 
they have invented it, and endeavour to make the ignorant be. 
lieve that none but themselves know how to tune and play on 
it; and they value this art so highly, that they ungratefully re. 
fuse to teach any one.” 

** But to return to the tuning of the harp—I will, to assist 
those who wish for information upon the subject, give the fol- 
lowing instructions. I begin by saying that the compass of 
fifty-eight strings which are stretched on it comprehends four 
octayes and one tone, not major and minor as some have ima- 
gined, but, as L have said before, in the manner of keyed in- 
struments. ‘lo proceed: the lowest string, both for B natu. 
ral and B flat, is double C in the bass; and the highest is D 
in ait. Wishing now to tune for B flat, the sixteen lowest 
strings on the left hand are to be distributed according to the 
common diatonic scale; and the fourteen opposite to them, on 
the right hand side, (leaving aside, however, the unisons of 
D and A,) ave to be of the chromatic scale, conformable in its 
nature to the said diatouic. The fifteen ascending strings that 
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follow these are to be tuned to the diatonic scale, according 
to the manner of the sixteen lowest notes on the left side. The 
thirteen that follow next above the first sixteen perform the 
otlice of the lowest ones on the right. When it is desired to 
play on B natural, the Bs tlat of each diatonic are to be taken 
away, and put in both the chromatics, in the places of the Bs 
natural ; and these are to be put in the places of the diatonic, 
both on the right and left side. 

*¢ This method was recommended by its inventor, for the 
convenience and facility which it gives the fingers of both hands, 
particularly in performing their diminutions and extensions. 
We find among the above mentioned strings, five times C, tive D, 
four K, four F, four G, four A, four B flat, four B natural, 
four unisons of D, four diesis of G, and four flats of By, which 
make, in all, fifty-eight strings. ‘There are, besides, wantiug 
for the perfection of the various harmonies, the four diesis o 
D, the four flats of A, for which, in those airs that require 
them, we make use of their unisous amoung the chromatic 
strings; which unisons greatly increase the facility of the di- 
minutions, as clearly appears in practice—a facility that is 
chietly produced by the distribution already explained. 

*¢ The harp is so like the epixonium and simicon, that we 
may reasonably assert that it is one of them; nor do L think 
that those who atlirm that the strings were stretched in the 
same manner and proportion on them as on it, were far wrong. 
Now these instruments were not introduced till after people 
began to play in concert, and this method of placing the strings 
is more ancient. If any doubts should arise in your mind 
whether the harp may be tuned like the lute, or the keyed in. 
struments, the recollection of what L have said on that subject 
will doubtless remove it. 1 will not pass over in silence the 
fault which some have attempted to find with the lute, when, 
without any reason, they say that a keyed instrument is more 
perfect (in its harmonies) than any other kind, and conse- 
sequently than the lute. How far this is from the truth may be 
clearly understood from what has been said in the relation of 
the tuning of the intervals to the invention and origin of mo- 
dern instruments. I say that from the harp, considering its 
resemblance in name, in form, and in numbers, disposition, 
and materials on its strings, (though the professors of that in- 
strument in Italy say éhey have invented it,) the harpsichord 
probably had its rise—an instrument from which were formed 
almost all the other keyed instruments. 

*¢ But before any of these is the Organ. This instrament 
was first used in Greece, and thence passed, by Hungary to 
the Bavarians in Germany. [I say this, from having seen one 
in the cathedral church at Monaca, the principal city of the 
province, with pipes of box-wood all in,one piece, as bigh 
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and wide as the generality of our metal ones. This is the most 
ancient ofits kind and size to be found, not only in all Germany, 
but perhaps in any part of the world. 
(To be continued.) 
SCE 
To the Editor of the Panorama. 
STR 

IT is a duty both to the public and myself to explain the 
ground on which my work is declared to be the first GENERAL 
Collection of ancient Hibernian Melodies.—The fact is, about 
thirteen years ago, my original publication, containing thirty. 
six airs, appeared, intended as the beginning of a series which 
was to embrace the entire body of the music of my native 
country. That volume, flattered by the early notice of Dr. 
Crotch, must be considered as closely connected with, and as 
parent to, my more enlarged and splendid plan, of which the 
first volume, lately published in London, is to form a part. 
Whatever were the merits or defects of that first attempt, in the 
year 1796, Sir John Stevenson, of whom you speak, introduced, 
several years afterwards, no less than eleven of its airs in the 
first volume of his Melodies, which contained, in all, only five 
more. It is far from my wish to depreciate any attempt to ex. 
tend the knowledge of Irish Music, in whatever form it 
appears; I must, however, be suffered to say, what is obvious 
on the face of our respective works, that they move in different 
spheres, and aim at as different objects. One of these consists 
of tunes generally known in Great Britain and Ireland, form. 
ing a selection which an able musician could produce in his el- 
bow chair; the other is a collection, which embraces similar 
objects, with the advantage of having every well-authenticated, 
valuable, and really ancient melody thai could be restored, by 
the active exertions of almost my life-time—a Collection, 
which at this period it is out of the power of any other person 
to make. 

Allow me to state the reason which induced me to set those 
airs which are adapted for the voice in keys which are alleged 
to be under the compass of female powers. Had those Airs 
been intended for the use of »rofessional singers, the adopted 
keys should have been higher; but the point in view was, to 
pitch them for the general standard. The main intent of the 
work was to render them fit for ordinary use; and [ had 
learned, in the practice of my profession, that it is a general 
complaint against vocal music, that it is often beyond the 
reach of the generality of voices.* 


* For instance, when it ascends above Gin alt, not one in twenty .pri- 
vate female singers can rcach A, the note above, without screaming, I 
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The second volume will contain a fund of original informa. 
tion, tending to throw light on the degree of improvement 
which Ireland must have attained in the art of Composition at 
a very early period. 

i am, Sir, with due respect, 
Your obedient and obliged servant, 
k. BUNTING. 
Belfast, April 17, 1810. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC, 


Mozart's Duets, Trios, Quartetts, and Quintetts, Clementi’s Edition. 






OF this new and splendid edition we cannot spcak too highly. 
lection of such exquisite compositions is as creditable to the taste and judgment 
of Messrs, Clementi and Co, as the accuracy and elegance with which they 
are presented to the public are to their abilities and liberality. 

The work comprises two Duets, a Trio, ten Quartetts, and six Quintetts, 
each of them a perfect specimen of the different styles in which they are com- 
posed, An Index is prefixed, which is peculiarly commodious, as the mottivo 
or subject of each Quartett, &c. is written out in notes; by which means the 
musician is enabled to ascertain immediately whatever particular piece he 
may be in search of, without referring to their distinctive numbers.—These 
delightful productions of the most universal musical genius that ever existed, 
have so long been before the public in other editions, and are so well known 
to all the real lovers of fine music, that any attempt on our part to point out 
the peculiar beauties would be quite superfluous: we shall therefore content 
ourselves with recommending this new edition to such of our readers as may 
wish to have copies of the pieces contained in this Collection ; and we siti- 
cerely hope that the editors will meet with such encouragement as will induce 
them to select other works, equally classical, forthe further exercise of their 
tasteful liberality. 

‘ © 
No. I. of a series of analysed Fugues, with double counterpoints, composed 
for two performers on one piano forte or organ, by A. F.C. Kollman, 


Organist of his Majesty's German chapel, St, James's, 5s. 


Mr. Kollman is well known among the profession as a profound theorist 
His Essays on Thorough Bass and Practical Composition, &c. are convincing 
proofs of the great extent of his scientific acquirements, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the most abstruse parts of this divine science.—The present 
Work is to consist of three Numbers, each of which is to contain four Fugues 
and a sheet of introductory explanation: the whole to be completed aad pub- 
lished by next September. If we are to take this first Number as a specimen 
of what the others will be, we have no hesitation in saying that the Work 
will form a very valuable addition to the collection of those who are amateurs 
of this species of composition, The first Fugue is in C, upon a chromatic 
original, and spirited subject, The second isina minor, The third, in F, 





notes, without forcing. I might indeed have altered the Melodies in some 
parts, where they go low, but not without taking liberties with the airs, 
which I should not, however, have thought myself warranted in doing, 
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therefore preferred those keys to which the voice was competent in the upper 
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upen two subjects, which form part of the melody of the 100th Psa! The 
fourth in D minor; and although the subject be not very pleasing, it is scien- 





t and original, and perhaps required more ingenuity in its treatment than 
either of the others, The copious explanations which Mr, Kollmann has pre- 


fixed to each Pogue render any analysis from us unnecessary.—We never 
expect much taste or expression in a Fugue; but most of tie beauties of 
vhich this species of composition is susceptible, have been very ably intro- 
duced by Mr, Kollman, There are canons, inversions, subjects augmented 

d diminished, and almost every other kind of ingenious contrivance,—The 
reasous Mr, Kollman assigns why the Fugues are set for feo performers are, 
first, because in that form they will not be so difheult to perform as other- 
L secondly, they thus admit of less constraint in the composition, 
leaver analysis than the adapting them for one performer would 


‘ ‘ 
allow. As we have lately | 








een much in the habit of hearing the inimitable, 
the wonderful Fugues of Sebastian Bach, we perhaps did not derive quite so 
much pleasure from Mr. K.’s Fugues as we might otherwise have dove; but 
tiey certainty are bighhy creditable to bis taleats, and very well caleulited to 
attain the ebyect he had in view, viz. to elucidate, by pieces for practical 

he principles of the Fugue, and of Double Counterpoint, as taught in 
; Theoretical Works; and to give the lovers of music a know- 
of pieces of that kind, without troubling them with the less enter- 
g study of the Treatises alone. 





Lo! at the couch; Reeilutive and Air composed by William Carnaby. Mus, 


Bac. 1s. 6d, 


Che introductory Recitative is expressive and appropriate, particularly 
re the flat 6th is introduced at the words ‘* mournful mother keeps.”’ 
There is also something ingenious in the continuation of the same bass note 
nearly throughout the Recitative. We suppose Mr. C,. intends by this to ex- 
press the continued or unbroken calm slumber of the ** infant beauty,’ — 

rhe melody of the Air appears to us too wild and unconnected. We could 
not make out the rhythm, In some parts there are too many pauses; and 
some of the words are set in such a manner as to produce an unpleasant hur- 
** ungenerous scorn, away.”? There isa 
rst word: it should be printed with an apostrophe, 
ve seen many songs by Mr. Carnaby (who we be- 
a his Doctor’s degree) which we prefer to this, One of 
m we recollect to have been particularly pleased with, called ‘* The Braes 
Yarrow.”’ 





“ 


ried elect, particularly the words 








Boreoe Zeffiro! a haltet ad 
the Haymarket, composed a 
rari, 6s. 


vel at the King’s Theatre in 
the piano Si rte by G, GU, Fer- 








composer as Sig, Ferrari should have published 
R « ( ipted to raise him in t estimation of good judges 
as ** Borea e Zefliro.”’ There is net one orig Lb athe whole Divertise- 
ment; and the style is so very trifling, that w iould never have supposed it 


the production of Signor Ferrari, had he vot put his name to it, 


Le Diable a quatre; a fourth Grand Sonata for the p ano forte, Composed 
by J. Woelf. Op. 50. & 

From the eccentricity of the title, we were led to expect something very 
in the style of this Sonata, We expected to find it so excessively 
as to require, perhaps, ‘* Le Diable”’ himself to perform it, Our 
ions, however, were by no means fulfilled. There is nothing very 
reinarkable in either of the three movements, nor is there any thing to justify 





























Mr, Woelfli in making use of so absurd a title. If his motive were to ex 
curiosity, he has succeeded ; but we think it would have been as well, if he 
had introduced some movement of corresponding whimsicality aad eccent 
city, in order to gratify that curiosity when raised, The tivst movement 
commences more in the style of a Prelude than a re 
ever contains several good passe 








ilar Sonata. lt how 
8, particularly the cha to four flats, in 
page 7. ‘The best movement is the Finale, which is ina smvoth, flow 
graceful style, The direction at the beginning should have been Leg 
Ligato. ~ - 
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A Fantasia on the favourite Air, ‘* Mon ceeur soupire,”’ for the harp or pianc 
Sorte; by P. D’ Alvimare. 3s. 


Tnstead of a Fantasia, this might be more properly entitled ** Right Va- 
riations and an Introduction to the favourite Air,” &c. They appear to be 
more calculated for the harp than for the piano forte. The style is pleasing, 
and not too difficult for the generality of performers, 


Dussel:’s twelfth Grand Concerto, for the piano forte, with Accompaniments 
fora full Band. Op. 70. 9s. Without the Accompaniments, 7s. 


It gives us sincere pleasure to find that this ingenious composer continues 
to write for an instrument with the powers and gevius of which he is so well 
acquainted ; and that he continues to favor this country with the fruits of lis 
pen, although his absence prevents him from delighting us with his own per- 
formance of them. 

The present Concerto (which is in E three flats) is a very favorable spe- 
cimen of his peculiar style. 

The first movement is spirited and brilliant, but some of the modulations 
rather too sudden, 

The second movement, an adagio, is elegant in its melody, but is over- 
loaded with ornament, 
Phe rondo is ala waltz. It is original in its subject, and in its treat- 


ment tasteful; it is light, without being wifling ; and playful, without either 














hi tition or eccentricity, 
Plus Ultra, «@ Sonata for the piano forte, composed and d to * Non 
plus Vitra’ (a Sonata published under title; by J. L. Dussek, Op.71. Ts. 


lhis is the first time we ever heard of one sonata be! 
ther. We suspect this tot 


lishers, by way of reminding their customers that such a sonata } 





rv a little harmless ruse on 


af thei shop, if the said customers think proper toe pu chase it 
We bave not had the pleasure of seeing ** Non plus Ultra,” but if it go 


mn 7 ° } > 
beyoud the * Pius Ultea’’ in merit, or even equal it, it certainly is very 


well worth purchasin; 











i} ivle of the sonata before us is somewhat similar to the ** Harmer 
El ,” by the same composes 

the modulations ave very scientific and abstruse, and the whol nata 
will require much practice, even from the most experienced performers, be- 
fore they will be able to execute it properly. One of the easiest, and, im ou 
opinion, one of most delightful morceau, is the tio, page 20, which is 
so tasteful and nt. that it might easily be mists! for ane of Hayda’s 
The wi ) i intr 4uction of the key of C major (fourth line, page ‘ 
is paricularty effective and masterly, It seems very odd, not to say irrest 
jar, that a movement which has the signature. and which in fact does end in 
the key of yu Mats, should begin in F starp, minor, Tis, howe 
Mr. Dassck t ' ie bold to do in th h », page 19. 


In the faale ( Wikieh wa ui i wit UD L seems: to huve taken the 
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celebrated Beethoven for his model, without however condescending to any 
thing like servile imitation. It is altogether a very fine sonata, and we re- 
commend it to the notice and study of connoisseurs, for such only will be ca- 
pable of appreciating its excellence and beauty, 


The Public Christening on the Neva, at St. Petershurg: a cha-cactcristic 
Fantasia, for the piano forte; composed by D, Steibelt, As, 

We must confess that we are not among the admirers of what are called 
characteristic sonatas, such as ‘¢ The Battle of Prague,’ ** The taking of 
Valenciennes,’ ** The Victory of Talavera, &c. which generally contain ob- 
jects and ideas so ill-adapted to musical expression, that the composer is ob- 
liged to affix a string of nonsensical and ridiculous phrases to the different 
passages, in order to inform the performer and his audience what he intends 
to represent or to express. Thus we have in the present picce—‘S The bells 
announce the ceremony,”’ ‘* The joy of the people,’’ ‘* The Emperor sets out 
from his palace,”’ ‘* The throng of the people,’’ ‘* The acclamations of the 
people,’’ ‘* His Majesty arrives at the palace, where the holy ceremony is per- 
formed,’’ (Whata pity ‘* The crying of the child’? is omitted !) We have, 
however, ‘* Let us pray, sung by the Patriarch !’’ ‘* Departure of his Ma- 
jesty,’’ ** The joy of the people,” (we suppose for his Majesty’s departure, ) 
** The people thronging from the palace,”? &c. &c, These things we repeat 
are not to be expressed by music ; and if the composer had not had recourse 
to the same expedient as the painter, in the old story, viz. by explaining in 
writing over his production what he intended to have represented by means of 
his art—we are certain no one could possibly have guessed his meaning. 

Mr, Steibelt expresses his performance of ‘* divine service’? (page 5) by 
a continued tremolo, or tremor, throughout the movement. We suppose 
this is intended to insinuate that at St, Petersburg they adhere strictly to the 
precept of ‘* worship Him in fear and trembling.’? The only parts at all 
worthy of Steibelt are what he calls the *‘ Te Deum, Chorus,’’ (page 7,) 
and the Variations to an Air selected from Gluck’s ‘* Alceste,”’? (page 13.) 
He has done as muchas such a puerile subject would admit ; but we are 
really sorry so eminent a musician should waste his time in such childish 
stuff, 


LETTERS ON IRELAND, 


By an Englishman, 
LETTER VIII. 


CREDULITY has been charged upon the Irish of the 
grossest kind; and the fondness with which, until very lately, 
they adhered to their ancient system of history and fable, has 
certainly corroborated the accusation. Besides credulity is 
the essence of catholicism, it is the leading virtue of their 
creed ; and however we may philosophize it away, of our own. 
From its character and kind indeed a tolesable estimate may 
be formed of the polity and manners of a people. The Scan. 
dinavian system, like the people, was sanguinary and simple, 
the Greek complicated and elegant, and the superstitions 
which sprung from Christianity, however dexterously they 
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were managed for the political interest, were, I think, gene 
rally speaking, unpeetical and dali. Now although the super- 
stitions of Christendom were current in every quarter of the 
new spiritual empire, over which the Pope pre sided, yet each 
country had some peculiar to itself, grafted upon its an cient 
pag anis m, or arising from some peculiarity in the te mper or 
circumstances of the people. A moment’s pause will bring 
innumerable instances to your recollection. Of those peculiar 
to the Irish, we shall have frequent occasion to speak hereaf. 
ter, At present i shall coniine myself to a story told by 
Campion, and which Keating with the most earnest simplicity 
has taken the trouble to refute. A certain priest, bein iw in 
want of a few pieces of coin, tells his flock, that a violent 
quarrel arose in heaven between St. Peter and St. Patrick, 
(the wherefore is not mentioned) and that the rage of the ce- 
lestial portrieve was so violent, that he struck the latter iu 
the head, and absolutely broke his keys in the skuflle. 
Ilomer’ s heaven scarcely furnishes any thing so indecent as 
this. St. Patrick’s head, as you may suppose, received a dan- 
gerous pola in the fray, and the friar addressed the piety 
of his hearers for money to buy a plaister. Now Dr. Keating 
argues against the probability of this story with becoming 
pomp and gravity. ‘The best divines concur in representing St. 
Peter’s keys as not being made of iron; ergo, they could 
not have been broken upon St. Patrick’s head—and as to 
the lint and basilicum, even admitting the Lrish saint to have 
received an injury, (which God forbid!) how could they be 
applied ? From the pains the good priest takes to disprove the 
jest by its internal evidence, there might be reason to sus. 
pect that the ecclesiastical trickster did indeed succeed in his 
fraud. 

The Doctor proceeds to give a general character of the 
naire, sup ported in his usual manner by authorities, L shall 

elect one quotation, as itis tolerably well expresse d, and de. 
ial s the Irish peasant of the present day, with nearly as 
much accuracy, as if he sat for the picture; Gens hac corpore 
valida, imprimis agilis, animo fortis & elata, ingenio acris 
& bellicosa, vite prodiga, laboris & Jrigoris § inidie patiens, 
veneri indulgens, hospitibus perbenigna, amore constans, 
credulitate levis, contumelie & injurie impatiens. This 
was written by a reverend Mr. Good, au English priest and 
schoolmaster, in the sixteenth century. It does him credit, 
and is equally honorable to the Lrish nation. ‘Those who 
kuow them, will answer for its justness even at this day. 

You may think that i have dedicated too great a portion of 
my letters, to a commentary upon a production neither emi- 
nent in desert, nor even possessed of many extrinsic preten- 
sions, In truth, 1 begin to be of this opinion myself; never- 
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theless, if I have extracted any inform*tion, of whatever qua. 
lity, or any amusement, as you seem to insinuate, L shall be 
contented. My object while in this country is to study the 
inhabitants; aud, although there may be truth in that ten 
thousand times repeated aphorism, which declares an inter- 
course with the people, as the speediest and most certain 
means of arriving at their character, yet much of it may be 
jearned from books, more perhaps than by adhering too 
closely to the foregoing common-place and sensible remark. 
Their manners and customs may be acquired by mixing 
with the moving library of the nation, and perhaps alone 
accurately in this way: but these manners are only the la. 
belling and binding of the books; mere size and title 
which indicate the length aud thickness of the volume, or 
point to its contents—to come to those contents you must open 
a reat book—you must read their history—you must consult 
the record of their opinions, however variable—of their super. 
stitions although absurd and forgotten—of their gr at men and 

le men; in a word you must become acquainted with the 
literature of a nation, before you can be qualified to delineate 
its character, ‘These are the reflections that will govern me in 
my design. While [ remain in this country, and you know 
hat L have other motives besides my attachment to the L[rish, 


j 


that 
for hoping it may be a long residence, [ mean to apply myself 
to that particular part of their literature, which relates indivi- 
dually to the nation, You have also expressed a wish to know 

nething more of them than you can acquire from newspapers, 
pamphlets, or even from conversation. Your duty, and [am 
glad by the way to observe that you are setting about it in 
earnest, however it may engage you in Lrish polities, will 
prevent you from studying the obscurer and comparatively use. 
less history of Treland, Besides indeed, if you had even lei- 
sure, | do not think you have perseverance to encounter the 
ponderous tomes that have been written on the subject. For 
what can be more uninteresting and repulsive than L[rish his. 
tory? As a part of general literature, however, it deserves 
cultivation, which few Lrishmen even are willing to bestow. 
Now, as l am connected, and likely to be so for some time 
with this people, I feel it in some measure incumbent upon me 
to understand their story and themselves. You shall be made 
acquainted with my reading upon the subject, and with the pro- 
gress of my opinions. Do not then expect any system or con. 
stancy of principle. Iam but a novice yet, and L feel that I 


+ 


shall perpetually vary in my views. ‘They will necessarily de- 





‘ 
pend upon my information; and ¢his will change, you know, 
every day. it would be better certainly to give you the result 
of my reading; but the 


, » aftersthoughts, whatever they may 
boast of in point of trut 


1, Want that. freshness of colouring, 


‘ 
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and that vitality which can render topics so dry, as those | 
shall have to touch upon, endurable to your fastidious very 
jut to return: : 

After a few other observations upon some maligners, Keat 
ing states his object in writing this history, ‘* It is not,’ sa 
he, * from a principle of love or aversion, nor,” (wonderful 
to relate!) that L am moved by the importunity of friends” 
but he thought it just to rescue from malignity aud ignorance, 
the History ** of so noble a country and so cenerous a people,” 
and an island so famous * for the exceedin 
saints.” 


number of its 
ludeed the motives of the worthy priest are suilici- 
ently obvious and respectable. 


a 
- 


He next attempts to setile the chronology of the pagau 
kings. You may judge of the state of the ancient history 
Ireland, when the good annalist finds it necessary to deduct 
from the reign of one of their monarchs, Siorna Saog! 
full 220 years! It is in this unpropitious paragraph that he i 
sists upon the possibility of preserving genealogies fron 
down, quoting in corroboration the example of the Welch. 

As to the list of his authorities we shall have occasion to 
speak of them hereafter. 

But I have detained you too long with this preface. 1 cau. 
not however, deny myself the satisfaction of transcribing the 
last sentence. It is so genuinely simple, and to my feelings so 
pathetic, that I have very little envy for that man’s disposition. 
who could mingle ill-nature in his strictures. and try not only 
to render the History, what perhaps it is, ridiculous 
memory of the man, what it surely is not, contemptible. 

** Upon the whole, | am persuaded, that whoever consults 
my History with candour, and with such proportion of a! 
ance as seems due to the obscure and unfrequented track I hav: 
pursued, may find satisfaction; and if he will further give him- 
self the trouble of searching into the ancient chronicles ot! 
Lreland, he will be convinced that | have been just and faithfu 
in the use | have made of them; but if it should so un ; 
nately happen that my labours should be despised, and the fol- 
lowing history esteemed of no value, 1 must confess, 
exceeded my abilities to give another account, for I did my 
best. I take my leave, therefore, and ask pardon of the 
reader if | have in any case led him out of his way, assurin 
him that his mistake was not the effect of malice in me, but | 
cause | wanted skill to direct him better.” 
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Inis na dbbfiodadbhuidhe—Crioch na bhfuineadhach 
luis Alea—bire—Podila—Bamba—tnis Fail--Muicinis—~ 
Scotia —iibernia—Inernia—luerna-—lerna— V erna--L[rin— 


Voun no Fcarron, Ir. i, e, Irlandia, Ogygia. 


Teinei, Merini, 
nr a ¢ 
Bada and Brenda and Aelgyvarch, 


Gevinor and Celyuin and Gevenvelych. 


TITIES lines of Mr, Southey are music to the foregoing 


1g. No, 
not even the poet of ‘TMalala and Cootcoitzin, he who reduced 
Mexico under the dom:nion of metre, could force these inexpres~ 
sibles into an heroic line, Hard as a rock they resist the enervat. 
ing dilution of rhyme, and volatile as gas they scorn even the 
graceful chains of blank verse, But Lam addressing youin riddles ; 
the furegoing are the ancient names of Ireland, given to her at 
various periods and on various occasions; I shall give you an 
instance—Lhe island received the name of Mrucinis from a 
circumstance singularly curious. When the sons of Milesius, 
und their gallant company attempted to land in Ireland, the 
Tuatha de Dannans who at that time enjoyed the kingdom, by 


their enchantmeuts, for they were great magicians, reduced 
the island in appearance to the size of a pig’s back, which 


caused the Milesians, to call it by an appellation that indicates 
asmuch. Inis Fail isthe peetical name, which you learn from 
Macpherson—this it acquired from the self same stone, which 
is now under the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey, 
fhis stone had the miraculous faculty of sending forth a ter. 
rible howl, * like thunder,” when any of the true blood royal 
of Scythia were seated upon it for the purpose of being 
crowned, but under a pretender or psucdo prince, it remained 
as mute as any other vulgar granite. ‘Lis stone was lent to a 
king of Scotland, at his earnest request, by his brother a king 
of lreland, in order that the former might repose on it at his 

; ihe Scotch king never returned this fatal stone, 
but was at last brought away by Edward the first from Scot. 
laud, and has remained ever siuce in its present situation, JI 
had almost forgot to tell you that it has not uttered a single 
syllable since the birth of Christ. On that happy event, what. 
ever the historians of Amadis de Gaul, or of the Seven Cham. 
pions of Christendom advance to the contrary, Doctor Keating 





coronat 


assures us, that all magicians lost their power, and that all 
enchautments were dissolved, and ** like the baseless fabric of 
a vision, left not a wreck behind. I shall have to introduce 


this celebrated story ag 


I belicve, before i have done with 





Doctor Keating. 
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The first chapter is consumed with an explanation of those 
names, and with a topographical description of the different 
partitions into which Ireland was divided at different times 
since the Flood. These divisions, of course, contain a number 
of barbarous and unpronouncable names, and a number of 
futile, if they were not even false, particulars. According to 
Doctor Keating’s authorities, Ireland was divided into two, 
three, four, five, six, and at one time into twenty-five provinces. 
The proviace of Meath seems to have been the common of all 
these kings, although it did not acknowledge the sway of any; 
it was exempt from taxes and impositions of all kinds, and.the 
author insinuates, from the operation of the laws. 

’ After spending five or six pages in an account of the parts 
into which the provinces of Ireland were divided, and in a rude 
statistical survey of the towns and town-lands which each com- 

rized, he concludes with laying before his reader the follow. 
ing improbable total: 

‘* In the whole kingdom were 185 territories or tracts of 
land, 5,550 towns! 6,660 plough-lands, according to the ancient 
Irish measure, one acre of which was equal to two or three of 
England, as they are now computed,” 

{ shall not trouble you with a comment upon the unsuspi- 
cious confusion of those accounts, The periods in which these 
surveys are taken are very indistinctly specified, indeed they 
are blended into each other inasmuch that it is difficult to tell, 
at what particular time the summary which I have just ex- 
tracted was made. Keating notices seven grand divisions of 
the island, besides partitions of particular provinces, ‘To the 
last of those divisions then we should naturally refer the sta. 
tistical result given above, but we should unquestionably be 
guilty of error in doing so—why I should inform you, but 
the subject is not worth investigation. There is a wretched 
modern map appended to the volume of no kind of use, 

After giving a short account of the bishoprics, and of the 
relative situation of Ireland, he enters at last into the fabulous 
history of the kingdom; whether it possess the ingenuity or 
the attraction which we find in the heroic ages of other coun- 
tries, you shall soon judge. He begins with the creation of 
the world, although he would not by any means be understood 
as yielding implicit credit to the antedeluvian history of the 
island. But an historian is not answerable for the facts he 
records ; he follows ancient annals; and I know not, whether 
the glaring absurdity of those documents, and even their want 
of all authority, ¢au excuse an author’s negligence and con. 
tempt. Keating thought so, and accordingly he commences 
his history with an account of Adam; he was created on the 
sixth day of the world’s age, and when he was fifteen years 
old begat Cain and his sister, and so on according to the Po- 
lychronicon. The next section treats us with the pedigree oi 
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Noah, and a shrewd chronological conjecture, that 1556 years 
had elapsed from the creation to the deluge. In corroboration 
we have the words of two Lrish poets; with verses of the last 1 
shall treat you. 


Six hundred and a thousand years, 
And fifty-six it plain appears, 

Was all the time the world had stood 
From the creation to the flood. 


The verses I have omitted are nearly as good as the preceding 
lines. 

Next comes an account of the deluge, and the causes 
thereof, with the names of Noah’s three daughters-in-law, 
Olla, Olvia, and Olibana, then the grand division of the earth 
between the three sons of Noah, for which an Irish distich is 
quoted, and lastly an account of the children of those sons, 
one of whom, Magog a son of Japhet, peopled Scythia 
** with his own hands.” 

But this account is altogether premature and misplaced, as 
will fully appear from the next page. It begins with a section 
entitled, The first invasion of Ireiand before the Flood. 


The three fair daughters of the cursed Cain, 
With Seth the son of Adam first beheld 
The isle of Banba. 


‘¢ Banba,”? so called from oldest of these ladies. After those 
fifty men and three women arrived in the island, they lived 
forty years and died of “a certain distemper,” of what kind 
the author saith not, ** one day.”” From this period the island 
remained two hundred years without inhabitants; that is, un. 
til the time of the deluge. So the White Book. A different 
account is given by others, ‘Three fishermen, according to the 
more authentic narratives, were driven hither from the coast of 
Spain, and so much delighted were they with the island, that 
they returned for their wives. The flood, however, overtook 
them at Zuath Imbhir, and they were unfortunately lost, 
Their names deserve preservation, and according a ‘* poet” 
has embalmed their memory in immortal verse. I must quote of 
course from the translation. 


Twelve months before the flood the noble Isle 
Of Banba first was seen by Cappa, Eaigne, 
And Luasat, men of strength and fit for war, 


But the most received opinion as to the antedeluvian visitors 
of this island, that at least which appears detailed with the 
greatest minuteness of circumstance is the following :—While 
Nosh was building the ark, Bith, a friend of his requested 
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apartments for himself and daughter. The former having “ no 
authority from heaven to receive them,” denied his request. 
Upon this repulse Bith, Ceasar, his daughter, Fiontan her 
husband, and her brother Labhra, having consulted an oracle, 
built a ship by his advice, laid in provisions for a long voyage, 
and committed themselves to the mercy of the waves. With 
the gentlemen I have mentioned, embarked fifty of the most 
beautiful women in the world. Love of novelty and of adven. 
ture, even at this early period, seem to have been among the 
eharacteristics of the fair sex. Iam only surprized that they 
did not prevail upon some beaux to accompany, or rather at the 
want of gallantry in our antedeluvian ancestors, in suffering 
those ladies to attempt the perilous deserts of the ocean alone. 
Of the adventures of the voyage the poem gives us no informa. 
tion, but merely states, that after “* seven years,” a period to 
which our progenitors were extremely attached, as any reader 
of romance can testify, Ceasar, the heroine of the story, 
landed upon the western coast of Ireland. Another old poet 
corroborates the preceding account with * this additional cir. 
cumstance,”’ that Ceasar, her fifty maidens and her three men, 
sailed from the east, a superfluous piece of information to the 
moderns, who know the spot on which the ark was built. After 
having landed they began to make discoveries, and in the 
manner of Magellan and Captain Cook, to baptize the rivers, 
mountains and vallies in their own name; instances are given, 
which remain to this very hour, Having explored the source 
of the Suir, the three men agreed to divide the fifty women be. 
tween them, Two took seventeen each, and the third had the 
moderation to be * satisfied” with the sixteen that remained. 
This gentleman, whose name deserves to be recorded as the 
most reasonable of the three, Lasura, set out with his share of 
the women, and settled in a certain place named in the text, 
where he died. Upon his demise, his wife with the ladies in 
her train returned to Ceasar, and were divided between the re- 
maining two. The old gentleman, Bith, separated from his 
daughter, but died shortly after in his new settlement. ‘* The 
women that he left,’ the annalist informs us, “* applied them. 
selves to Fiontau,” who, unable to comply with the expectations 
of his seraglio, was resolved to leave them, and “* so ran away.” 
Poor Ceasar, upon the loss of her husband, much of whose 
company, however, she seems not to have enjoyed, retired to 
Ceasara’s wood, and broke her heart very opportunely six days 
before the deluge, as the Poet observes in the Psalter of Cashell : 


** And thus they died, as fate decreed they shou’d, 
Six days before the rising of the flood,”’ 


Keating observes, that he does not insert this “ unaccount- 
able relation” with any design that it should be believed, but 
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for the sake of order only, and out of respect to the records of 
the kingdom. He then proceeds to argue upou the improba- 
bility of the whole relation, citing the authority of the Pen- 
tateuch against it, and concludes with inferring that the object 
of such stories is to bring the genuine antiquities of Ireland 
into contempt. He discredits, for the same reason, the story 
of Fiontan, who was drowned in the flood, and afterwards 
lived long enough to publish the antedeluvian history of the 
island. Besides, no author of character has mentioned this 
Fiontan, although indeed there is ** very good reason to believe” 
that in the time of St. Patrick, Mac Ronaine, or Roanus, an 
old man of three hundred years old, informed the apostle of 
Ireland of various matters concerning its antiquities, but in his 
book, which is found among the works of St. Patrick, entitled 
Historia Hibernia, none of these legends are to be seen. As 
to the story of Hanmer, that Fiontan, whom they confound 
with Roanus, lived at the time of the flood, and two thousand 
years after, even to the coming of St. Patrick, Doctor Keat. 
ing, with just indignation, refutes as an idle tale, for there is 
not one chronicle in the kingdom which makes mention of such 
an incident, 


IRISH PRISONS. 


aveee -». Can I forget the generous few, 
Who, touch’d with human woe, redressive sought 
Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol? 
Unpitied, and unheard, where misery moans $ 
Where sickness pines 5 ....++sseceeeeeseses 
Hail Patriot Band! who, scorning secret scorn, 
When Justice and when Mercy led the way, 
Dragg’a the detected monsters into light, 
Wrench’d from their hand oppression’s iron rod, 
Much still untouch’d remains .........++- 
Much is the Patriot’s weeding hand requir’d. 
THoMsoON. 


Report from the Commissioners appointed to inquire into and 
inspect the condition and government of the State Prisons 
and other Gaols in Ireland,” 


OMNISCIENCE alone is competent to a complete Pano. 
ramic View of the nations of mankind. Among the innumer~ 
able millions that people the face of the globe, incessant are 
the vicissitudes of life, from bad to good, from good to bad; 
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and the man who to.day abounds in luxuries, may to-morrow 
solicit necessaries. In a country where commerce partakes the 
attention of almost every individual, while it forms the eutire 
occupation of a great proportion of the population, such changes 
must be frequent: for among the uncertainties of life, trade is 
one of the most uncertain, and there is no possibility of ac- 
counting for its departure from some places at some times, or 
for its visit to other places, which have no real superiority to 
recommend them. The most skilful mariner cannot at all {imes 
guide his bark with certainty: the most cautious is not always 
secure. Thusin life, some struggle against the stream for years, 
but with little progress : some make rapid way for a time ; some 
are suddenly buffeted by gales which they cannot weather, or 
are called to encounter waves which they cannot stem. The 
Panoramic eye rests upon these in their turn: and whoever 
desires to accompany it in its observations, must be content to 
experience the sympathies of our nature, to heave the sigh, and 
to drop the tear, at evils which it cannot remedy, at sufferings 
which it cannot remove. 

We admit, that some to whom we are about to direct our 
attention have been imprudent, and others even criminal; some 
have offended against the laws of their country, and others 
against those of God. That they deserve punishment is ac. 
knowledged, but if the state punishes for actions of which the 
party accused can honestly lay his hand on his breast, and de. 
clare that he never knew they were punishable, we leave others 
to determine that portion of the guilt which attaches to the 
state. Disturbances of the public peace, must, nevertheless, 
be punished by that public, the peace of which is disturbed. 
Whoever offends against the good order of a well-regulated 
society, certainly deserves chastisement, as a subject of remem. 
brance to himself, and of warning to others. Whoever con- 
tracts debts, without intention of paying them, defrauds his 
creditor ; whoever contracts debts, having at the time of con- 
tract the intention to pay, with a rational prospect of paying, 
though from circumstances above his controul he may fail of 
payment, yet is strongly distinguished from the others by cha- 
racter, and ought to be distinguished from them in the treat. 
ment he receives from society. Unhappily, this is not the case 
as the laws of our nation now stand; the effect is punished, 
not the cause; the honest and well-meaning debtor is con. 
founded with the profligate and the deluder; the same prison 
awaits both, and the wretch, whose heart is hardened by repe. 
tition of offence, by deliberate malice, by deep laid plans of 
fraud and deceit, if incarcerated, suffers less than the purer 
mind by his confinement, and bears up, by hardness of heart, 
against feelings, of which the anguish often proves fatal to the 
man of integrity. Not altogether dissimilar is the condition 
of youth, when shut op with those abandoued wretches whom 
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2 long course of iniquities has rendered callous to reproof, te 
instruction, to remonstrance; and even joyous amid the mise. 
ries which inevitably attend a place of restraint. Here they 
meet their fellows ; here they recount exquisite villainies, they 
boast of rare dexterities, they glory in feats of address ; their 
escapes from the hand of justice become their distinction among 
their comrades, and they pique themselves on their happiness 
in confounding law, justice, equity, manners, morals, and pubtie 
decency. Are these heroes of infamy proper. tutors or exam. 
ples to youth confined for petty offences, for ebullitions of pas. 
sion or appetite, of which, perhaps the excess rather than the 
origin is criminal? Is it wise, or benevolent in society to 
take measures that the lad who is punished for pilfering. shall 
become a housebreaker, a highwayman, and a murderer ?—that 
the girl who is guilty of some petty misdemeanor shall be kept 
in company with prostitutes, till she also adopt that abandoned 
course of life, till ** her steps extend to hell, and her chamber 
is the depth of the grave.”’ 

But it is possible, that before property was so generally 
diffused, as it is now, that some kinds of theft might be more 
flagrant crimes, inasmuch as they implied a greater proportion 
of malice prepense, and less of sudden temptation. ‘The va- 
jue of articles, also, is greatly changed from what they bore 
iu former ages. May not, then, the severities now exercised 
towards those guilty of less iniquitous offences, lose their ori. 
ginal character, as their original object is changed ? 

On this subject we shall introduce the observations of the 
benevolent Grand Duke of Tuscany, Peter Leopold, who speak. 
ing from experience, observes in his ** Edict for the reform of 
criminal law in his dominions, Noy. 30, 1786 :” 

With the utmost satisfaction to our paternal feelings, we 
have at length perceived, that the mitigation of punishments, 
joined to a most scRUPULOUS ATTENTION fo prevent crimes, and 
also a great dispatch in the trials, together with a CERTAINTY 
and scppu.nness of punishment to real delinquents, has, instead 
of increasing the number of crimes, considerably diminished that 
of the smaller ones, and rendered those of an atrocious nature 
very rare; we have therefore come to a determination, not to defer 
any longer the reform of the said criminal laws; and having abo. 
fished in an absolute way the pain of death, deeming it not essen. 
tial to the aim of society in punishing the guilty ; having totally 
forbidden the use of the torture, and the confiseation of the cri. 
minals” goods, the latter as generally tending to the ruin of their 
innocent families, which were not accomplices in their offences ; 
having excluded from the legislation a multitude of crimes, impro- 
perly called /ése majeste,* invented in harbarous times by a re- 
huement of cruelty; and having ordered punishments propor. 


* High treason, confined to the person or interest of the prince, 
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tioned to the different kinds of transgressions, in the interim 
indispensible in the different cases. 

These are the true principles of retributive legislation: at- 
tention to prevent crimes ; the certainty, and the suddenuess of 
punishment, Other sovereigns have lived, but not for the ad- 
vantage of mankind ; they have died and been execrated or for- 
gotten. Peter Leopold is immortal, 

By such reflections was the illustrious Howard induced to 
devote his time, his labour, and his income to the investigation 
of the horrors which then prevailed in British prisons. ‘The 
service he performed to humanity, and to the public, was ho. 
nourable and extensive. ‘The attention ef the legislature was 
directed to the subject, and many improvements in this brauch 
of national police, are established since his representations were 
known and understood. But, there are still exceptions to the 
advantages he proposed; and benevelence, jealous for the 
honour of its country on this, as on all other subjects, notices 
with pleasure the endeavours of our legislature to give effect ia 
all places, and without exception, to those principles which 
ought to guide the construction, the management, and the 
operation of prisons. Lt may be well to revert to what Mr. 
Howard has recorded on the state of the prisons of Lreland, as 
he found them: his description will serve the purpose of com. 
parison, 

** IT was happy in finding at Dublin a new gaol (Newgate) 
almost ready for the removal of the prisoners into more airy 
and convenient apartments, in which the schocking intercourse 
of the two sexes, which took place in the old prison, will be 
avoided. 1 choose to say nothing of the under-ground dun- 
geons, for I hope they will never be used. 

*¢ In the men’s court there is a pump which supplies good 
water, and I suppose the women’s court will be provided with 
another. Great attention should be paid to air and cleanliness 
in the staircases, and the narrow passages leading to the cells, 
to prevent them from becoming offensive and infectious. 

‘* The criminals in the gaols of [reland are very numerous, 
one reason of which may be, that in this country there are no 
houses of correction; and another, that acquitted persons are 
continued in continement till they have discharged their fees to 
the clerk of the crown or peace, the sheriff, gaoler, and turn. 
key. Even boys almost naked, and under the age of twelve, 
are sometimes confined two years for these fees, though amount. 
ing to no more than about forty shillings. How surprizing is 
it, that any kingdom can endure such ivjustice! It is a parti. 
cular aggravation of it, that the prisoners thus confined, gene- 
rally lose, at the same time, their allowance of bread. 1 have 
heard that Mr. Justice Aston always ordered the acquitted pri. 
soners to be discharged.—Some boys were lately released from 
the county gaol of Kilmainham, paying half fees; and others 
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from Newgate, the sheriffs of Dublin generously relinquishing 
their fees. But as those boys had been associated with the 
most profligate and abandoned felons for many months, I did 
not in the least wonder to find that some of them returned to 
their former habitation in a few days. 

‘* [ am sorry to mention the common and pernicious use of 
spirituous liquors in the Irish prisons.” 

low far there is room for further improvements the Report 
ef the Cowmittee will enable its constituents to judge. 

This Report is divided into two parts; the first contains a 
statement of the condition of the prisons of Dublin, generally; 
the second refers to the cases of the state prisoners, who have 
been confined since the rebellion in 1798. These are very pro. 
perly made distinct articles of consideration. We shall only 
notice the principal prisons, and those concisely.—The first is 

THE GAOL OF NEWGATE, 

This is the gaol for criminals of all descriptions for the 
county of the city of Dublin, and for persons confined for debt 
under coroners writs; and is also (occasionally) a receptacle 
for transports from many of the inland gaols in Ireland. By $ 
Geo. II. chap. 15. Newgate is made a gaol for the county as 
well as the city of Dublin. 

Construction.—It is liable, in point of plan and construc. 
tion, to many objections, and, in its present actual situation 
(notwithsanding some improvements introduced of late years) 
is a disgrace to this metropolis. 

It is insecure, arising chiefly from the materials and work. 
manship having been bad. The prisoners have been crowded 
together (from the number of eight to thirteen persons in a cell 
eight feet by twelve) in the cells on the lower range of the 
prison, not on account of any real advantage which these cells 
possess in point of security, but because the prisoners being 
thus condensed within a narrower compass, are more imme. 
diately under the eye of the keeper and his deputies, 

Secondly. There is but one yard and one common hall (20 
feet by 17) for the use of ali male prisoners under criminal 
charges of every description; consequently the tried and untried, 
those charged with felonies and with petty offences, and even 
persons under sentence of death, are all indiscriminately mixed. 

The effect upon morals, arising from this promiscuous inter- 
course of criminals of every description, must be, in the highest 
degree, prejudicial. Persons under sentence of transportation 
are sent hither (previous to being shipped) from several of the 
inland gaols in Ireland. This is a circumstance which contri- 
butes with others to this gaol being occasionally much crowded, 

There is no place in this prison for the separate confinement 
of persons convicted of misdemeanors; consequently certain 
grievances complained of result from the defective plan of the 
prison, not from the misconduct of the gaoler. The defect is 
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‘Thirdly, on the female side there is the same mixture of pri- 
; the male. ‘The untried and the convicted promis. 
cually herded together, in general from ten to fourteen persons 
in a cell twelve feet by eight, 
{here is no room set apart for the use of the chaplain in 
which he can hold private communication with a prisoner under 
any circumstance 


Furniture.—We found the cells throughout the prison desti 


tute of bedst is, beds and bedd ng. phe prisoners i upon 
straw laid on the flags, and under a scanty allowance of blane 
kets, particularly on the female side of the prison. The per- 

aa | of the prisoners, and the cells the mselves, were extreme ly 
fiithy, nor does it seem possible that it can be otherwise, under 
the circumstances already described. 





» deiiciency of accommodation in point of fuel, bedsteads 


2 
bedding, blankets for the cells, and necessaries for the hos. 
pital, &c. &c, is owing to grand juries being limited to the 


sum of £100 pe 
of Newgate, an 
and other necessaries for all the gaols in the county of the city 
of Dublin. 

** The surgical department is badly attended to; several per. 
sons with sore legs, &c. &c. entirely neglected.” 

The keepers of Newgate, were accused of retaining in their 
possession, from mercenary motives, the bodies and heads of 
such traiturs as become the victims of justice, until the same 
became putrid and likely to infect the prison, in order to 
enhance the sums at first demanded for each body and head 
from the unfortunate relatives ; one of the prisoners says that 
his feeling recoiled at a solicitation conveyed to hiin from the 
wife of one of the said victims, which was to purchase the head 
of her husband yas she had bough the body in a stule 4] pu- 
trefaction, she wished to get the head at the same price, but 
more than double was demanded; but at length she became 
the purchaser. tt was rumoured through the prison, that Em. - 
mett’s he id sold for & 15 10s. 

On this the commissioners observe, With respect to a charge 
made against the keepers of Newgate, of extorting large sums 
of money from the relatives of persons executed for high trea. 
son, én consideration of delivering up their heads and bodies, 
no evidence has been produced to bring it home to the principal 
gaoler; and from the general character he bears, we believe 
him incapable of being party to such a traffic, But it appears 
by the evidence of William M‘Dowell, now deputy-gaoler, 
that previous to his appointment to that office, a man of the 
name of Doyle, a turnkey, (since dead) did receive money for 
the head of a man executed for high treason, from his widow 
2K 


annuum for ald the former arvicles in the gaol 


a 
{ to the sum of £200 per annum for medicines 
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Observations on Newgate.—This prison is surrounded on 
every side by streets, and the area of it (owing to this circum. 
stance) cannot be enlarged. Besides it appears from Mr, 
Johuson’s (the architect) repert, that the materials and work. 
manship of the prison are of the worst description; and that 
though the object of security might in some degree be attained 
by the measures suggested in his report, the main defects of the 
prison would remain without remedy, It is a common, but we 
fear too true an observation, ** that persons leave prison in 
general worse in morals (han they went into it.”? ‘The case can 
hardly be otherwise in Newgate, where prisoners of every de. 
scription are promiscuously herded together without any dis. 
tinction as to their crimes. It appears too that considerations 
of a private nature have had at times too much influence on the 
persons in whom the government of this prison is vested; the 
present gaoler, on his appointment, was compelled to settle 
half his salary (which if left entire would be scarce im adequate 
remuueration) on the widow of his predecessor, It appears, 
likewise, that the contracts for the supply of the prison with 
necessaries are not always made with due attention to the public 
advantage. When we consider the situation of the prison, in 
the heart of the metropolis, the extensively pernicious effects 
which must result to the morals of the persons confined in it, 
and consequently to society in general, from its present state, 
and the salutary influence of a thorough reformation, not only 
as to local eflvet, but in point of example upon the rest of Ire. 
land, we cannot help recommending the subject to your Grace’s 
consideration as a matter of national concern. 

Such is the state of the gaol of Newgate in the city of 
Dublin. Happily there is no report of the gaol-fever, or other 
infectious disease; we should have little cause for wonder at 
such an occurrence ; but this abode of misery appears to be a 
fucus of moral diseases more than equally infectious, 

(To be continued.) 


MR. KEOGH’S PAMPHLET. 


WE have received a letter taxing us very severely with the 
sneering manner in which we have noticed Mr. Keogh’s pamphlet. 
We repeat that its eifect has been decidedly unfavourable to the 
Catholic cause, inasmuch as it has tended to alienate the minds 
of the most Jiberal Protestants from a community, whose advo. 
cates express themselves, as Mr, Keogh chooses to do. We are 
convinced, indeed, that by ali the rational, sober and loyal 
Catholics, his principles and himself are most cordially dis 
claimed. As an illustration at once, and a defence of our opi- 
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nion, we shall just beg leave to offer a few extracts from this 
pamphiet to the reader’s view. 


THANKS TO * THE TALENTS,” 

The ex-miuisters, in the true spirit of intrigue, have done more fo distract 
and perplex the Catholic cause, than the united efforts of its avowed enemies 
could ever act ymmplish, Tie entire s enery, machinery, and stage eflect of 
the Veto-farce, with the singular denouement of the plot, render it A Mosi 
¥WINISHED PIECE OF POLITICAL DEPRAVITY, 

On their arrival in town to meet the parliament, the ex-ministers find a 
pretext in the disturbance their own Vefo-seheme has excited, to break off 
their connexion with the Catholics of Ireland, Thus these high-spirited and 
constitutional counsellors, who retired from office stalking with dignity, 
haughtily denying to their king a pledge to refrain from pressing the Ca- 
tholic question ; these pure exalted statesmen, now pick a bully like quarrel 
with the Cathelics, hoping lo sneak back to their places, delivered from the 
incommodious impediment to court-favor, emolumeut, patronage, and 
power, 

THANKS TO LORD GRENVILLE, 


The penance Lord Grenville is now doing for his former political sins is 
an example of poetical justice. He was a member of the cabinet which 
passed the convention bill, that greatest of national grievances, that mortal 
blow levelled by an oppressive government at the right of eifectual petition 
2zinst public wrongs. 





And did Lord Grenville heretofore deceive himself with a hope that his 
weak efforts could expedite or facilitate the ultimate success of the Catho- 
lics? Or was he deceiving England and Ireland, while he was himself acfing 
his part in a solemn state farce, fit to be copied into the jubilee tragedy of 
Toi Thumb ? 

As to sacrifices, it is indeed most curious to assume merit for a piece of 
legerdemain, intended to wheedle into complacency at once the King and the 
Catholics, while the state charlatans were speculating upon the credulity of 
both. The deceit was detected and punished ; and now the blunderers are 





dto Bow-street, that 


they have spared no sacrifice in their endeavour to make fools of all parties, 


busily boasting, like forgers of the coin, when dra 


He first dupes England and parliament into the belief holies 
are ready to tender the Velo ; and next he sends to apprize the astonished Ca- 
tholies that parliament and England expect their acq 
ment ! 








uiesceuce in his arrange- 


THANKS TO THE CATHOLIC COMMITTEE, 

Such are the fruits of allowing the best interests of a people to be jumbled 
by a committee of meddling, briefless lawyers ; a cabal possessed by the ca- 
coethes of a uever ending gabble; moving, seconding, amending, oppesing, 
or repealing every public proceeding from the insatiable, egotistical ostenta- 
tion of eternal talk ; importunately craving for officious conspicuity, and 
little caring if their incapacity is involving their bafiled country in a ron-suit, 





THANKS TO THE EARL OF FINGAL, 


Of Lord Fingal, who is here but little known, it is proper T should give 
some account, In private life he is ene of the most virtuous and amiable of 
men ; and he is far from deficient in cood sense and information. His osten- 
sibility, as a public character, is a result of the dispersion of the Catholic 
councils since the passing of the convention bill. fhe affairs of the Catho- 
lics were formerly managed, with great order and consistency by their commit- 
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tees ince 1793, the apprekension of appearing to constitute an wnlar fad 
delegation fias deterred tue Catholies from sominating committer ept for 
speci:! poses, The public busi s tow generally crarsacted, in an 
agxt mK tee Catuoli i Ireland, Tie vonatural eonstra if 
the ! pos e becessity of adopting the quaint fiction, that four mil 3 
Of pre; ofien assembled in a reom, waich can hardly accommodate as 
many treds. The confusion inseparable from such a system, and the 


frequent disinclination of men of talents to take part in a scene almost of 
riot, allow an opportunity to a horde of young LAWYERS AND OTRER SCHE~ 
wers.* to obtrude themselves ute notice. Ifa petitionis ordered to England, 
all ‘se self-created statesmen are clamorous to be na d nbassadors, rhe 
usual way to get rid of their importunity ts to intrust the matter to the sole 
care of Lord Fingal, who is commonly called to the chair. Thus, from habit, 
this nobleman is in possession of being the official channel upon every occur- 
rence of importance, 











During the spring session of 1308, Lord Fingal arrived in town as the bearer 
of a petition of the Catholics, It was in his Lordship’s discretion to intrust 


the care of the petition to such members of p iment as he might find it most 
advisable to select: and he received no further instructions, He held some 
conferences with Lord Grenville, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Ponsonby, te m 
he confided the petition. So far all was right. But Lord Fingal thowe)d fit 
to trespa is powers; and while t Lordship played the envoy extra- 
ordinary, Dr, Miluer acted the resident ambassador, It appears that this 


coterie of five gentlemen, of whom one was authorized to carry the petition, 
three others to s ipport it, and the fift') was an officious interlopers thi 
appointed Junta thought fit, without any the | 
on th art of the people, to conclude upot 








sanction, or even 


" : 
i Veto for the king in te 


























tron of | i clergymen, from the parish priest to the primate, Aud this 

ngeling Velo, tims iga dark, was imposed upen pariia- 

I t, GF the newspap Lord Grenville, Mr, Grattan, and 

Mr. Po I chink te, as the enue aid spontanucous 
lic Irelay 

taken by itself, means for Lord Fingal a seat in parliament, 

troop in the guards. Now. ly England has her quantun 

like my Lord Fingal, and of troopers like Mr. Bryan: in- 

r the list, ~had better look to diminishing her stock in 

y th mal objects of such gentry, would be to in- 

cal f nd, by ¢d ui from it an aristocracy, 

most promising vocation for court favour and ministerial 

THANKS TO DR. MILNER. 

A political adventurer, the right reverend Dr, Milner whose erndition 
and persuasive powers would do credit to a pu varacter, made a tour 
Ireland in 1807 to win the nuwary, He was a traveller of the Carr schoo} 
bepraising ail he found in lis way :—if he met but an Irish hen, she un 
9g tionah la j st egas of all the gallinaceustvibe. Through the 
P itronage of the Trish bis ps, Uris gen leman had been prey iouslv nominated 
in Rome a bishop in partibus, and apostolic al vicar of an English district 


During the tour, he was named, in the castle-lack episcopal junta, in the 
| yWs-What authority, agent the 


4} ! Fam 
VIAVNOOLN Cconvoca 'D the Lord 





itor it 
frish prelacy neav the English governme What construction is one 


supposing it authentic, on this unparalleled appointment? A forei 





Englishman is to represent the [rish chureh; not 7n Rome, where alone il has 
he cabinet of 


St, Jame {t requires no great strength of reasoning to understand that a 





any business for an ecclesiastica) agent to transact ; but near 
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s statement at least is 
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mmiperiection, Iles k the wonder « 
century, the Ivish cuildren were bapiized in buttermilk!!! 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


WE present our readers with two elegant Plates of the 
Fashions of the current month. As the designs are so well 
executed, we shal] not occupy the li | 
by describing a delineation which the eye can take in much 
better than the ear. We are rejoiced, however, that instead 
of superfluous description, we have it in our power to submit 
to our fair readers an authentic account of the London Fashions, 
which we have received this day (5th of June) from an active 
and respectable correspondent in the British Metropolis. 

Fashions for Ladies.— Walking or carriage-costume,—A 
round high robe of French «ambric, wil 
d with narrow anti 
ig round the bottom. An Egyptian mantle of lilac 


“3S 


mitted space We have left 


h Armenian collar, and 


enffs ede 


! 
ue lace, three rows of ap} liqued 





Jace bea \ 
ehot sarsnet, trimmed with broad Spanish binding, and deep 
thread Jace. <A Parisian bonnet of the same material. orna. 
th narrow stripes of white satin ribbon, and trimmed 
edge with lace, or a plaiting of French net. A small 





irench cap, and flowers appearing in front of the forehead. 
(hinese parasol, with deep awning of white silk. Ridicule 
to correspond, Lilac kid slippers or half-boots. York tan 
gloves. Child’s dress of nankeen or buti kerseymere, of the 


Highland order. 

Evening or Full Dress.—A round robe, with long sleeves, 
und demé-traine of white gossamer satin, or white crape over 
" 


a piuk satin slip. The Maria Louisa pelerine of the most deli. 


cate French uet, trimmed round with a broad lace, and con. 
fined in the centre of the bosom with a broach of pink topaz, 
set round with brilliants. A deep ruffle at the wrist, of lace 


} 


similar to the tippet. Hair confined from the roots behind, 















and fastened with a Persian pin of diamonds, flowiug in front, 
avdoon the sides, in blended curls and ringlets: a diamond 


" 


tulip or crescent in front. Necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets 


to correspond, Roman slippers of white kid, with silver clasps 
and binding. An occasional scarf of buff or purple silk, with 


variegated border and ends, Gloves of white French kid, and 
opera-fan of carved ivory. 

A white crape, leno, or net frock, over a blue sarsnet slip; 
short sleeve, rather full: the bosom and bottom of the sleeve 
furnished witha border of small blue roses; the bottom of the 
frock edged with a scollopped lace: the eagle’s paw clasp of 
silver confines the extremity of the waist. The ornaments are 


of pearl, and the shoes white satin. 





ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE DUKE OF CUM- 
BERLAND. 


Loudon, Thursday, May 31. 


AT three o’clock this morning an attempt was made upon 
the jife of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, at his 
apartments in the Stable-yard, St. James’s Palace. His Royal 
Highness had spent the night at a concert, from which he re. 
turned about one o'clock, and went to bed. Shortly after he 
fell asleep, and about three he was awoke by an assault upor 
his persou. His favourite valet was the assailant in this shock. 
ing atiair. He had taken an opportunity to steal into the bed- 
room, and to make an attempt with a sabre on the life of the 








Royal Dake. ‘The first blow was struck at his head, which it 
ly tural impulse his Royal Highness threw up his 
hand, and received the second upon his wrist. By this time he 
Was § ieutly aroused to leap from his bed and cry out for 
help, and thea in becoming alarmed, made his escape from 
the chamber. The tirst impression was, that robbers had broken 
nto Palace. \ cuard of soldiers soon entered, and pro. 
‘ yseareh if, when the assassin was traced to his own 
! where he vy found dead, with a razor covered with 
I } ( Ii ointed in his attempt on the 
} f rued the fatal we por igain { 
i i i ! read from hi { dy 
‘ ‘ j vi received the f Wi 
i may ! r lo { 1) ‘ 
‘ ! Popa we Te 
‘ li i\ \ Hi 
‘ ' | } | ' 











A0S 
waiting, and attended the Duke to bed, and afterward 
from the apartments. About two o’clock his Royal Highness 
was awoke by receiving a violent blow and cut on his right 
temple; a second blow was given on his head: the Duke | 
very sound asleep, and the blows stnuning him, wheu he first 
awoke he suspected he was dreaming, but a providential move- 
ment prevented a third blow from proving fatal. He received 
however, a violent cut across his arms. <A fourth blow was 
given, which nearly cut off one of his bands and a finger. Se- 
veral other blows and cuts were given him in different parts of 
his body, and on his attempting to get out of bed, his io, 
Hlighness received cuts across his thighs and legs, supposed to 
be for the purpose of preventing him from pursuing the assas- 
sin, as he found he had failed in his purpose to kill the Duke 
on his bed. ‘This all took place in the dark, the assassin hay 
ing put the li 
ness’s bed-room. The Duke, who isa ve ry resolute man, not 
Withstanding found his way to the bed-room of Mis. Neal 
his house-heeper, and alarmed her, calling out as he went for 
assistance; he then proceeded to the hall, where he procured 
the porter’s light. An alarm was s 


Palace, it being supposed robbers had broken intu the apart- 


ht out that had been burning iu his Royal High. 


ments. In cousequence a serjeant 
tered the hall: the staircase aud th 
found lite rally covered with | 

than nine wounds. Qn the serjeant asc 


ylood. i 


mises, no symptoms of the villain ce r 
came to his room, the bed and tloor of t 





blood, he was lying on the bed di 
coat, waistcoat, and shucs, with his throat cut in a most sho 
ing manner. It was afterwards ascertained that he can 
to the Duke’s apartments to sleep, although not in waitin 


under a pretence that his children were ill; but instead « 


going to bed, he had concealed himself ina closet, where | 
used to keep boots and shoes, ad} iiing th Duke’s bed. 
with a dark lanthorn., Ile used the Duke’s sabre in this 
rid attempt. ‘There is uo doubt t he expected the first blo 
or two would have proved fatal, as he was not prepared 
murder himself, till he fo vw had not killed the Duke, 
his keys were found in his drawer, from which he took hi 
razor to cut his own thro 

li.xpresses were sent olf fora surgeon al | ph sician, and, 
about three o'clock Mr. Jlu the surgeon, and il 
Milford arrived, Expresses were sent off to all t tT 
Family. The Prince of Wales went to W ) yb 
intelligence to the rest the Roy i i | I 
this sho hing event soon $)) 1 ti ! ! 


Palace and its vicinity have be ci Gd aii Gay 
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of all classes inquiring the particulars, At eight o’clock the 
following bulletin was shown to the inquirers ; 

* ftis Royal Hig/ness’s wounds are not immediately dangerous, and he is 
as can be expected, under the circumstances of the case. 
Fight o'clock, A. HUME.” 
Cleveland-row, and the immediate vicinity of the Palace, ac- 
cessibie to carriages, are covered with straw, and every possi- 
ble precaution has been taken to prevent any noise that could 
disturb him, Being wounded from head to foot, great appre. 
lensions are entertained of fever. 

‘The wretched assassin’s name is Selis. He is an Italian by 
hirth, and has left a wife and four children, the eldest a girl 
of about eight years of age. He was so great a favourite of 


as 


his master, that his Royal Highness took bim and his family 
into his apartments to reside, His Royal Highness was also 
sponsor for one of the children, and had prevailed on one of 
his Royal sisters to stand with him on the same occasion. So 
great was the devotion of the servant to his master, and of the 
aitachment of the latter to his servant, that it had recommended 
him to allthe branches of the Royal Family, from several of 
whom he and his children received many little presents, and 
marks of notice andattention, His eldest daughter, a fine little 
girl, was in the crowd this morning at the palace, a melancholy 
spectator of the bustle and confusien excited by this shocking 
catastrophe, which has deprived her of her parent. 

It is said that the deceased had been engaged in a dispute 
with one of his fellow.servants, and that it was left to the de- 
termination of his Royal Highness, who decided against him. 
‘his is supposed to have irritated his mind and instigated him 
to this murderous intent, ‘This is the only specific cause which 
we have heard assigned for the deed. It may, perhaps, have 
been the effect of insanity. 

‘The assassin has been seven years in the service of the Duke. 
He supped at home last night on veal cutlets, and did not be- 
tray any symptoms of insanity. He always shaved the Duke. 

ETE 
BIRTHS. 

AT the Mansion-housé the Lady of Sir William Stamer of a daughter.— 
At Kathmines, county Dublin, the Lady of Captain Kirwood of the tenth 
regiment of a daughier.—At Moystown, the Lady of Colonel L’Estrange of 
a son.—At Granby-row, the Lady of Richard Pearson, Esq.of Clonburrows, 
of a son.-—In Merrion-street the Lady of the Hon, Matthew Plunkett, of ason, 
On the 10th ult. the Marchioness of Winchester of a son,—Qa the 2d ult. Lady 
Milion of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On Monday, May 21, at 8t. George’s church, Hanover-square, London, the 
Marquis of Ely to Miss Dashwood, eldest daughter of Sir H. Dashwood.—On 
the 18th olt. in this city, Major 8. Tompkins, of the Limerick City Regiment, 
to Miss Arthure, daughter of the late Rev, Benedict Arthure, 

DEATHS, 

A. Radford, near Shrewsbury, the Hon, Luke Gardiner, brother to Lord 

Mountjoy.—Oa Wednesday, 16th ult, Mr. St. George Caulfield, 




















